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Valuable PUBLICATION STOCK of Messrs. BICKERS & SON, of No. 1, 
Leicester-square, together with the Stereotype Plates, W Woodblocks, &c., 
inelnding their’ well-known series ry Reprints of Standard 
Authors, by order of the Executors of the late Mr, Henry Bickers, 


ESSRS. HODGSON will SELL by 


AUCTION, at their ROOMS, 115, CHANCERY-LANE, W.C., on 
TUESDAY, MARC i 10TH, and three following days, at 1 o’clock most 
punctually, the valuabie PUBLICATION STOCK, in cloth and quires, of 
Messrs. BICKERS & SON, of No. 1, LEICESTER-SQUARE, W.C., together 
with the Copyrights, Btereoty; and Steel Plates, oodblocks, &e. (inelud- 
ing their we!l-known series of Library Reprints of Standard Authors), com- 
prising 184 Walpole’s Correspondence, 9 vols. (sel's £4 1s,)—and 330 Anec- 
dotes of Painting, 3 vols, (£1 7s.)—3°5 Maxwell’s Life of Wellington, 3 vols. 
(£1 2s. 6d, ‘orster’s Life of Goldsmith, 2 vols. (15s.}—302 D’Arblay’s 
hg 4 vols, (£1 16s,}—407 Evelyn’ 's Diary, 4 vols, (£2 8s.)—330 Koscoe’s 
Leo X., 2 vols. (15s,)—112 St. Simon’s Memoirs, 3 vols, (£1 73 )}—270 rte A 8 
Keliques, 3vols. (£1 16s8.}—160 Ben Jonson’s Works, 9 vols, (£5 5s.)—105 
espeare, 10 vols. = ee 10s.)—346 Cowden Clarke's Shakespeare, 
4 ae fg zi Ils, 6d. and £2 2s.)—740 Motley’s Dutch Republic, 3 vols, (15s.) 
—3,000 vols. of Prescott's y iichoriont Works (63.)—176 Arnold’s Rome, 5 vols. 
(£3)—360 Hepworth Dixon’s Free Russia, 2 vo's, (£1 10s,)—3!2 Two Queens, 
4 vols. (£3)—3:7 Koyal Windsor, 4 vols. (£3)—2 Chatfers’s Pottery and 
Porcelain (£2 2s.)—1,300 Handbook of ditto (6s.), and the Stereo-plates, 
with Copyright of both Editions—800 Chaffers’s Hall-Marks on Plate (16s.) 
with the Copyright and Woodcuts—1,200 vols. of Lacroix’s Works on the 
Middle Ages and Eighteenth Century (£1 lls. 6d, and £2 2s,), with Copy- 
rights of Translations and Electros of the Cuts—1,400 vols. of Bjornsou’s 
Norse Tales (2s, 6d.)—6,000 Without a Master Series (Is, 6d.)—and other 
Popular and Attractive Works. 


Catalogues will be forwarded on application. 





Stock of Fine-Art Publications, Galleries, Books of Prints, and other 
Standard and Popular Works, 


1 ESSRS. HODGSON will include in the 


above SALE by AUCTION, on TUESDAY, MARCH 10TH. and 
three following days, at | o'clock, a large and important STOCK of 
FINE-ART PUBLICATIONS, bound and in quires, comprising 51 Hugines’s 
Ancient Chester (sells £2 12s. 6d.)—70 Baronial Halls, 2 vols.—40 Burnet 
on Painting—17 Cussans’ Hertfordshire, 3 vols.—18 Humphrey’s Master- 
pieces of Printing—50 Nash’s Mansions, 4 vols.—39 Penley on btm 
Colours (£4 4s.)}—39 Polychromatic Ornament (£6 6s8.)—22 
Pictures, 4 vols., Large Paper—121 Mackinnon and Shadbolt's South 

African Campaign (£2 10s )--237 Senior's Conversations in Egypt, 2 vols. 

(£1 4s,)-416 Challamei’s History of Fashion in France(£1 &,)—320 Keramic 
Art of Japan (£2 2s.)—160 Japanese Marks and Seals (£2 2s.)—41 — s 
Keramic Art, 2 vols. (£2 12s. 6d.) —200 Cuvier’s Animal Kingdom (£11 8.)— 
20 Sets of Jardine’s Naturalist’s Library, 42 vols. (£9 9s.)—106 Allan’s Tour 
in the Mediterranean—195 Adams's Field and Forest Rambles—47 Strutt’s 
Sylva Britannica and the Copper-plates—the 77 Copper-plates of Lysons’s 
Britannia Depicta—6 Dodsley’s Old Plays, 15 vols., large paper—25 Staun- 
ton’s Shakespeare, 15 vols., imp. 8vo—66 Green’s Shakespeare and the 
Emblem Writers, imp. 8vo—4 Dickens's Works, 30 vols., imp. 8vo—3 Pepys’ 
Diary, 6 vols., large paper, &c. 


Catalogues forwarded on application. 


BICKERS & SON, the Originators of the 


SYSTEM of CASH DISCOUNTS, supply ali NEW BOOKS in General 
Literature at a Reduction of 3d. in the Is., and Law and Medical at 2d, in 
the 1s,, for cash. 

A Choice Selection of STANDARD WORKS, in calf and morocco binding, 
suitable for the Library or for Presentation. also for School and College 
Prise always on hand. Orders by post Sarefully and promptly executed. 








- ALBERT GOODWIN has leisure to 
(oy Correspondence) in the ART of WATER- 
coLouR® PAINTING. a ress 7, Montpelier, Iifracombe, Devon, 


lO LADY VIOLINISTS.—For SALE, a 


very fine CREMONA VIOLIN, by Nicholas Amati, \ aes wiles 
warranty. Price £150.—Apply at 10, High-street, Wood-gree: 


Qoryist and TRANSLATOR of FRENCH 


or AMANUENSIS.—A LADY ‘rquires Employment in the above 
capacity —Answer Mrs, NEVILLE, 11, Linden-gardens, Bayswater 


ANTED.—A COPY of the ‘TIMES ” 


REGISTER of EVENTS for the YEAR 1879, to complete a Set.— 
Apply to A. K. R., Cogan House, Hull. 


ATALOGUE, No. II., of OLD, RARE, 


and CURILUS B: OKS, 76 pp., 984 lots, Post on a application.— 
a. &J. P. EDMOXD & SrakK, 54, Qreen-street, Aberdeen 














A CATALOGUE of ENGRAVINGS, 


MEZZOTINTS, PORTKAITS, CARICATURFS, and SPORTING 
PRINTS, sent free on receipt of addiess, by W. BOND, Biackett-street, 
Newcastie- -on-Tyne, 


DITIONS RARES.—Dulaure, Divinités 


Generatrices, 16s.—Baffo Poesies.—Restif de la Bretonne, Mr. 
Nicolas, Henri Estienne, Catalocues de Livres Curieux envoi franco sur 
demande. —THeoraiLe E BELIN, 29, Quai Voltaire, Paria. 





ECRETARY seeks RE-EN GAGEMENT. 
Has been four years with a Member of Parliament ; Shorthand writer 
and correspondent ; merri.d ; aged 26. Would take moderate salary or 
temporary employment. Highest references, — Apply J. H., care of 
Alexander & Shepheard, 27, Chancery-lane. 


Ny 
CREENS.—Three and Four-leaved Folding 
SCREENS, ready for Scraps, &c., blaek and other grounds, price 
17s, 6d. and £1, carriage paid.—JoHN JACKSON, loulton- le-Fy Ide, Lan- 
Ccashire.—Mrs, Annesley Powys, Meanwood, Leeds, writes ; ** The sereen 
has arrived aud bas given great satisfaction. ad 


T° PUBLISHERS, AUCTIONEERS, 


SECRETARIES of Societies, ond others.—GEORGE NORMAN & 

SON, of Hart-street, Covent-garden, have special facilities for producing 

Periodicals, Catalogues, Reports, and every description of PRINTING, with 
Punctuality, speed, and economy. 
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1, LEICESTER £QUARE, W.C. 


TTUNBRIDGE WELLS. — WARBERRY 


HOUSE ny 's Down Park.—PRIVATE TUITION,— 
4. F. J. FORD, Esq., M.A., late Scholar of King’s College, Cambridge, 
receives TWELVE Pupils. First-class general Education ; special pre- 
paration for Matriculation, Scholarstips, and other Examinations, 
attention paid to the health and comfort of pupils, ._ Fees, % 200 guineas. 


LACKHEATH PROPRIETARY 


ag —President : The Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP of 
ROCHESTER. Head-Master: The Kev. E. WILTON SOUTH, M.A., 
Trinity College. —— Chancellors’ Medallist. School fees, 25 ‘guineas 
per annum. ers at £80, and Day-boarders at £40 per annum, inc!u- 
sive of school in, are receivid by Rev. F. R. BuRROWS, M.A., 29, Bennett- 
prk, Blackheath, to whom apply. 


RITISH 





Every 





MUSEU M. 





The READING-ROOM will be CLOSED from MONDAY, MARCH 2ND, to 
THURSDAY, MARCH 5TH, both days inclusive, 
EDWARD A, BOND, Principal Librarian, 
British Museum, 24th February, 1835. 


IR JOHN SOANE’S MUSEUM, 


13, LINCULN’S INN FIELDS. 


ANTIQUITIES, Nee and SCULPTURE. 
OPEN FREE, ana 1] to 5, on TUESDAYS and THURSDAYS in 


MARCH, and TUESDA ¥3,° "WEDNESDAYS, THURSDAYS, and 
SATURDAYS in APRIL, MAY, JUNE, JULY, and AUG 


Us’ 
Cards for Private Days and for Stadents to be obtained of the ‘CuRATOR, 
et the Museum. 


ReYAL ACADEMY of ARTS. 


NOTICE TO ARTISTS, 

The DAYS for RECEIVING WOKKS of PAINTING, ARCHITECTURE, 
and ENGKAVING are FRIDAY, SATURDAY, and MONDAY, MARCH 27, 
28, and 39, and f rSCULPTURE, TUESDAY, MARCH 31. No works wil, 
undr any circumstances, be received after these specified dates. The 
Regulations for Exhibiting may be ob.ained at the Royal Acidemy, 

a FRED, A. EATON, Sec. 
Now ready, crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 61. ; by post, 3s. 8d, 
1 r 
(TALES of the PANDAUS. By a‘ Wanper- 


inG CIMMERIAN,” 











CONTENTS: Sediva, the Pandau—The Wanderings of Yudishtir—The 
Regrets of Arjuni—Bhima, the War Chief—Nukoola, the Pandau—Wars of 
the Pa:daus, Krishna, and the Siege of Mathra—L»at I)-ys of Krishna and 
the Pandaus—Vision of Markandhya—Hymns to N&rayana and Maya, 

London: HARRISON & £ONS, 59, Pall-mall, S.W 





MEMORY & SUCCESS. 


yy Contributes to Success ? 


A Good Memory. 
a Causes Failure in Life? 
A Poor Memory. 


ws can _all 1 from Fate. LOISETTE’S 
DISCOVERIES A Good Memory. 





= OAL ART of NEVER FOR- 

TTING—using none of the “ Links,” “ Pegs,” 

o Loctite » or “ Associations” of Mnemonics. st 

memories restored—the worst made good, and the best 
better. — rned “—oO% ing. 

Prospect Pe ost-free, giving opinions of Mr. 
RICHARD. “A. ROCTOR, Dr. ANDR EW WILSON, 
and others who have studied the system. 

Class in Never Forgetting and for Cure of 
Mind-Wandéering every Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, 
Thursday, and Friday, at 3 P.M. An Evening Class 
every Tuesday, Thursday, Monday, Wednesday, and 
Friday, at8 P.M. Great inducements to Correspondence 
Classes in above in all parts of the world. Lectures in 
Families of the Nobility. Also Private Lessons by 
Post and by Personal Instruction. 

Professor LOISETTE, 87, NEw OxForD STREET 

(opposite Mudie’s), Lonpon, W.C. 


T° PROPRIETORS of NEWSPAPERS 


and PERIODICALS.—WYMAN & SONS, Printers of the Buiter, 
Truth, Knowledge, Health, Review, Merchant and Mani ‘anufacturer, the 
Printing Times, the Furniture Gazette, and other high-class Publications, 
call attention to the facilities they possess for the COMPLETE, 
ECONOMIC, and PUNCTUAL PRODUCTION of PERIODICAL LITERA- 
TURE, whether Illustrated or Pla Estimates furnished to Projectors of 
New Periodicals, tor either Printing, Printing and Publishing. —74 te 76, 
Great Queen-street, London, W.C. 


ENERAL GORDON—Beautiful OLEO- 
GRAPH PORTRAIT of the HERO of KHARTOUM, Size, 9 by 


124 inches. Price Sixpe 
___ Published by by BERNHD. or LENDORFF. 1 To b be had. of all Stationers. a 


QPECIALITY a and NOVELTY. 


BERNHD. OLLENDORFF’S 
FASHIONABLE EMBOSSED SATIN BIRTHDAY AND OTHER CARDA, 
Artistic Desigus, consisting of Figures and Flowers. Velvet Edelweiss. 
To be had of all Stationers and Fancy Repositories. 


**Mr. Ollendorff can, I think, claim the greatest originality for some of 
his cards.”—7'ruth, December 11th. 

“Some on plain satin, and others in partly embossed coloured satin, are 
really excellent, and worth special mention. "—Queen, _ November 3 29th, 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


CHEAP SECOND- HAND BOOKS. 


Purchasers of Books for Public or Private Libraries are 
invited to apply for the New Edition of 


MUDIE'S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE FOR MARCH. 

This Catalogue offers the Surplus Copies of “* The Memoirs 
of the Princess Alice,” “ The Rev. F. D. Maurice,” * Lord 
Lawrence,” Frowdle’s “ Life of Carlyle,” Porter's ** Knights 
of Malta,” and many other Leading Books of the Past and 
Present Seasons, at the lowest current prices. 

Mupie’s Sstect Liprary (LIMITED), 

New Oxford Street. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 

















TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION : 
Qne Guinea per Annum and Upwards, 
According to the number of Volumes required. 





Book Societies Supplied on Liberal Terms. 





Prospectuses postage free, on application. 


CHEAP SECOND-HAND BOOKS. 
See MUDIE’S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE. 
New Edition, now ready, postage free. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), 
30 to 44, NEW OXFORD STREET, 
281, Regent Street, W., & 2, King Street, Cheapside. 


<<< 
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“If pictorial art is, indeed, an educational influence of a high order, and 
if it is desirable to keep beauty of form before the eyes of the young, the 
autotypes of the Great Masters should not only find the places of houour of 
which they are well worthy, but they should also be used to adorn every 
vursery and school-room in Evgland,.”—Zimes, April 17th, 1873, 





For THE ARTISTIC DECORATION orf THE HOME, 
VISIT THE 


A UTOTYPE FINE-ART GALLERY, 
74, NEW OXFORD STREET, 
(Twenty doors West of Mudie’s Library.) 





SPLENDID COPIES of the OLD MASTERS, 
From the most celebrated Galleries of Europe, 


REPRODUCTIONS of MODERN PAINTINGS, 
From the Luxembourg, the Salon, Royal Academy, &c, 
MUSEO DEL PRADO, MADRID. 


"HERMITAGE, ST. PETERSBURG, 
Grand Autotypes of the Paintings in these Collections, 





NATIONAL GALLERY, LONDON. 
Now ready. 


First Issue of Reproductions in Perma- 
NENT AUTOTYPE of 349 PAINTINGS, com- 
prising 284 Copies FOREIGN SCHOOLS, and 
65 Copies BRITISH SCHOOL. 

PROSPECTUS ON APPLICATION, 





Now ready. 
Vol. III. Turner’s *‘ Liber Studiorum.” 
Price Four Guineas. 





An Tllustrated Pamphlet, ** Autotype in Kelation to Household Art, with 
Press Notices, free per post. 
Fine-Art Catalcgue, pp. 166, price Sixpence, free per post. 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE 


For MARCH, 1885. No, DCCCXXXIII. Price 2s. 6d, 








CONTENTS. 
OUR EGYPTIAN ATROCITIES, 
PLAIN FRANCES MOWBRAY,.—CONCLUSION, 
A RUSSIAN PHILOSOPHER ON ENGLISH POLITICS, 
THE WATERS OF HERCULES,—Part VIII. 
THE HERO OF LEPANTO AND HIS TIMES, 


ENGLAND: UNDER THE FOREIGN AND COLONIAL ADMINISTRATION 
OF MR. GLADSTONE, LORD GRANVILLE, AND LORD Derby, LY 
CHARLES MACKAY, 


MR. CHAMBERLAIN AND THE RIGHTS OF PROPERTY, 


Edinburgh and London ; WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & Sons. 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


For MARCH, 1885. 2s, 6d. 
TUE UNITY of the EMPIRE. 
1, By the Right Hon, Viscount Bury. 
2, By the Marquis Of LONE, 
THE VOLUNTEERS in TIME of NEED, 
HAMLEY, K.C.B. 
EGYPT and the SOUDAN. By Sir WILLIAM H, GREGORY. 
THE HIGHLAND CROFTERS, By the kKight Hon. LorpD NaPieR and 
ETTRICK. 
GEORGE ELIOT'S “ LIFE.” By the Right Hon, Lorp Acroy¥, 
THE ETON TUTORIAL SYSTEM. By the Kight Hon. the EARL of 
DARNLBEY, 
WHISPERING MACHINES, By R. BALMER. 
THE POLITICAL SITUATION of EUROPE, By the MaRCEESE NOBILI- 
VITELLESCHI, Senator of Italy. 
THE ACTOR’S CALLING, By HAMILTON AIDx. 
FINLAND, a RISING NATIONALITY, By PRINCE KroroTxKin, 
TURKEY and ENGLAND. By HOBART PAsHa. 
A FEW more WORDS on IMPERIAL FEDERATION, By the Right Hon. 
W. E, FORSTER, M.P. slit 
London: KEeGaN PAUL, TREXCH, & ; Co. 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 


MARCH, 2s. 6d, 
CONTENTS, 
THE ROOT of OUR MISFORTUNES. Ly ALFRED AUSTIN, 


THE STAGE— 
No. 1, THE Paap as a PROFESSION for WOMEN, By Mre, 
ON, 





By Lieut.-Gen, Sir EDWARD 





No. II. Tin SOCIAL STATUS of the ACTOR. By Jonny CcLeMan, 
18 “% en FISCAL POLICY POSSIBLE? By Rover LETHBRIDGE, 


A FRENCH DRAMA on ABELARD, By A CONCEPTUALIST. 

WOMAN SUFFRAGE: a Keply, By PHILir Vernon SMITH. 

SOME ASPECTS of the SALVATION ARMY, By LEOPOLD KAUSCHER, 
—— and the REDISTRIBUTION BILL. By F. Ul. BLAChBURNE 


RECRUITS and RECRUITING. By F. RoBLNsON. 


NATURE in FOLK-SONUS, B SOU. Ss Y 
lll y the COUNTESS MALTINENGO« 


CUOKRESPONDENCE, 
Loudon ; W. H. ALLEN & CO,, 13, Waterloo Place 











W. SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO.’S 


NEW NOVELS. 
THE YOUNG DUTCH NOVELIST. 


CHEAP EDITION OF ‘ 
IN TROUBLED TIMES. ByA.S.C. Wallis. 


1 vol., crown 8vo, 63. Third Edition (Re-translated), 

“ Since the days of the Brouté sisters no feminine author of so youthfal 
an age has been endowed with gifts so rare as ae possessed by this young 
girl of twenty.”—Mor ning Pust, December 27, 1833. 

“It is truly refreshing in these days to come upon a work of such 
unquestionable excellence.....We are indebted to her for some distinct 
creations ; there are characters in the book that shou!d live beside Komola 
and lito, Becky Sharp, and Colonel Newcome. ‘in Troubled Times’ is as 
artistic as a story as it is excellent as the product of an original and inde- 
pendent thinker, and a more gentle and human spirit pervades it than is 
the case with George Eliot’s later novels.”—Spectatur, February 16, 1884, 

* Rich in thought and metaphor, and so stored w ith knowledge that it 
will doubtless become a standard work, and be found enshrined in every 
library beside George Eliot's works, whose = Miss Wallis’s much 
resemble,"— Whitehall Review, November 14, 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “ "A TROUBI ED TIMES.” 


ROYAL FAVOUR. By A. 8. C. Wallis, 


“In Troubled Times.” 3 vols., crown 8vo. 
ns (4t all the Libraries, 
“The first effort of the young novelist, who knows how to give fiction 
a historical interest without d stroying its essential quality, wou a hearing 
at once, The present work should establish her position amongst us..,.. 
As far as treatment is concerned, Goran Person stands side by side with 
Tito Melema..... It would be difficult, when once launched upon ‘ Royal 
Favour,’ to lay it down,”—Academy, eer 14, 1885, 





1 vol., crown 8vo, 6 


ANNA: or, The Professor’ s Daughter. By 


a MARIE DAAL. Translated from the Dutch by Colonel CHAS, 
MUELLER, 

** Lovers of Miss Yonge’s novels who are also lovers of animals will find 
this story entirely to their taste. It is a tale of Dutch middle-class life at 
the present day, with a great deal of local colour ; and the object of the 
writer (who holds a high place among Dutch euthoresses) i is to afford a 
study of our true relations with the lower auimals.”. —Zoophilist. 





NEW SERIES,—NO. II, OF 


TIM BB: 


A MONTHLY MAGAZINE OF CURRENT TOPICS, LITERATURE, 
AND ART, Is. 


S. NEIL (Sec, Miners’ Assoc.) ... The Miners’ View of Proportional Repre- 


sentation, 
Rev. M. KAUFMANN... .» The Clergy as Pioneers of Culture, 
Cuas, EDWaRDES es The Loves of Leopardi, 
KANDOLPH FORTESCUE Under the Marabout Flag. 
EE. CLARKE . A Mahdi of the last Century. 


DaviD FITZGERALD. tobin Goodfeliow and Tom Thuinb. 


G. BERNARD SHAW ee “The Miraculous Revenge,” English 
Music in 1855, 
WILLIAM SHARP . ** Marius the Epicurean” 4, e review. 


Cradle and spade. X1I,-} 

Lieder Kreis. VI. 

Critical Notices, 

‘The Best Books of the Past Month, 


_W. Swan SONNENSCHEIN & ¥ & Co., Paternoster-square._ 


WILLIAM SIME 
J, ADDINGTON SYMONDS 


Monthly, price Half-a-Crown. 


THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


CONTENTS FOR MARCH. 
THE MAHDI and BRITISH INVIA, By Sir RicdaRv Tempe, Bart. 
THE ORGANISATION of DEMCCRACY, By GoLDWLN SMITH, 
AMIEL’S JOURNAL, By BLANCHE LEPVINGTON, 
THE SHIPPING COMMISSION VIEWED from the FORECASTLE, By 
W. CLARK KUSSELL, 
GEORGE ELLIOT. By Ricuarp HU, UuTTon. 
PROFESSOR DRUMMOND'’s NEW SCIENTIFIC GOSPEL. By R. A. 
ATSON, 
NATIVE FAITHS in the HIMALAYAH, By CuARLus F, OLDHAM, 
THE SUFFRAGE for WOMEN. By EMILY PFEIFFER, 


CUNTEMPORARY RECORDs— 
J, HISTORY of RELIGION, By Principal FArRBAIRN, 
Il, BIOLOGY, By W. H, DALLINGER, F, RAS, 
ILL. GENERAL LILE RALURE, 


London : IsBISTER & CO. (LIMITED), 55, Ludgate-hill, B.C, 


THE LEISURE HOUR. 


MARCH PART, now ready, contauins— 
The continuation of the New Serial Story, 

A LOST SON. By Mary er Author of “* Between the Heather and 
the Northern Sea,” &c. Chap. 1X.—Bells at. Midnight. X.—An Old 
Man’s Sorrow and a Young Man’s Sin. X1,—Muartin makes another 
Mistake. 

NOTES in the NORTH-WEST. 
Illustrated. 

RATIONAL FEEDING; or, Practical Dietetics. By A. WINTER BLYTH, 
1.—Food and Work, I1.—KFood and Brain, I11.—Stimulants, 


STRANGE STORIES RETOLD in the FIRELIGHT: The Story of Agnes 
Beaumont. By F, PAxron Hoop. 

A CHESS-PLAYING VILLAGE, 

A WINDY DAY. 

BOOK BUYING. By AUGUSTINE BIRRELL, Author of ** Obiter Dicta."*, 

THE CORPS of COMMISSIONAIRES. With Portrait of Captain Walter. 

SCANDINAVIAN MARRIAGE CUSTOMS, By T. F, THISTLETON DrER, 
Illustrated. 

MUSIC as a MEDICINE, By JAMES MASON, 

ITALIAN STATESMEN. With Portraits. 

RABBIT SKINS for the HAT TRADE, 

AN ADVENTU y with AUSTRALIAN BUSHRANGERS, By the Rev, 
J, B. GRIBBL' 

cnemeaiaananns in all AGES, By KicHagp [leata, 

THE ORIGIN of LIFE INSURANCE, 

THE COLISSEUM. 

THE LETTERS of NAPOLEON I, With Facs'miles of Autographs. 

THOMAS CARLYLE: a Sonnet. 

VARIETIES, 

FRONTISPIECE,—" The Colisseam a Century Ag.” 


By Prebendary HARRY JONES, M.A, 





PRIZE COMPETITIONS, 
LITERARY— ARTISTIC—MUSICAL 


LEISURE HOUR for MARCH. 


SIXPENCE MONTHLY ; of all Newsagents. 





CLARENDON PRESS 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


2 vols., demy 8v0, cloth, 248, 
TYPES of ETHICAL THEORY. By James 


MARTINEAUD, D.D., LL.D., Principal of Man- 
— ag College, ‘London. 
with Plates, demy 8vo, cloth, 25s. 
HARBOURS and DOCKS: their Physical 
Features, History, Construction, Equipment, and 
Maintenance ; with Statistics as to their Commercial 
Development. By L. F. VERNON HARCOURT, 
M.A.,, M.L.C. 0 autor of ** ns and Canals.” 


rown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6 
LECTURES oo ESSAYS rm ‘ SUBJECTS 
connected a Latin Literature and Scholarship. 
By HENRY NETTLESHIP, M.A., Professor of 
“ad Out ~ -& 
ond Edition, extra fcap. 8vo, cloth, 4s. 6d. 
EXERCISES in LATIN PROSE COM- 
POSITION. With Tees Gnction, Notes, and Pas- 
sages of wy oe lty for Translation into 
Latin. By G. G. RAMSAY, M.A., LL.D., Professor 
ot Humanity, Glasgow. 


Extra fcap. 8vo, ornamental vellum, gilt top, 3s. 


SELECT POEMS of THOMAS GRAY. 
Edited a 4 Sketch of his Life, by EDMUND 
GOSSE, 5 Lecturer in English 
penny Cambrid ge. 

*,* Also an oe in Stitt boards “ae ay use, 1s. 6d. 


ra fcap. 8vo, cloth 


By J.B. ALLEN, M.A., Author of ‘An Elementary 
see Grammar,” and “A First Latin Exercise 
00 
This work is a continuation of the ae First Latin Exercise Book,” and 
proceeds upon the same plan, asa rom cle- 
mentary to higher Latin Prose Composition. The exercises cousist for the 
most part of short narratives, graduated in difficulty, and followed by easy 
extracts from English authors, Full instructions aud ample practice are 
given in Oratio Ovi io the uses of the Cases, &c, 
ra fcap. Svo, cloth, 5 


CORNELII “TACITI ANNALIUM LIBRI 
I—IV. Edited, with Notes, &c., for the Use of 
Thule and Junior Students, by H. FURNEAUX, 
M.A., formerly Fellow and Tutor of Corpus Christi 
College, Oxford. 
Third Edition, crown 8vo, 7s. 
BERKELEY, SELECTIONS ion. With 
an Introduction and Notes. For the Use of 
Students in the Universities. By A.C. FRASER, 
LL.D., Professor of Metaphysics, Edinburgh, 


“A perfect treasure-house of pleasant and iustructive readia 
St. James's Gusette. 








London: Henry Frowpe, Clarendon Press 
Warehouse, Amen Corner, E.C. 


With Three Copper-plates, price 2s, 6d., Monthly, 


THE PORTFOLIO 


AN ARTISTIC PERIODICAL. Edited by P. G. HAMERTON, 
CONTENTS FOR MARCH. 


a TIDE in the CHANNEL. By AvauUsTUS HaGBona. Etched by 
MASSE, 


TUE TOMB and CHANTRY of the BLACK PRINCE at CANTERBURY. 
By JULIA CARTWRIGHT, With Illustrations, 

ALBERT DURER’S CHRISTMAS DAY, Reproduced by AMAND DURAND, 

WINDSOR.—III, By W. J. LOFTIE, With Illustrations. 

MR. DICKSEE’S ILLUSTRATIONS to ROMEO and JULIET, 

THE DRAMA of the GREEKS in RELATION to the AKTS, By W, 
WATKISS LLOYD, With Lilustrations. 

ART CHRONICLE, 

London: SEELEY & Co., Essex-street, Strand. 





Price 1s., post-free. 


EXPOSITOR 


THE 
For MARCH CONTAINS ;: 


THE BETTER RESURRECTION. By JouN — DD, 

CANON MOZLEY, By Geo, AUGUSTUS 51MCO 

THE BOOK of — in the LIGHT of RECENT RESEARCH and 
DISCOVERY, By Prof. J. M. FULLER, M.A. 

A CAMPAIGNER’S BEVERAGE. By W. I, Simcox. 

THE AIM, IMPORTANCE, DIFFICULTIES, and "BEST METHOD of 
SYSTEMATIC THEOLOGY, By JOSEPH AGAR BEET. 

aes” ae ty the COLOSSIANS, 3, The Prayer. By ALEXANDER 

EN, 

WEcENI ENGLISH LITERATURE on te OLD TESTAMENT, By Prof. 

F, KIRKPATRICK, M.A., Canon of E 
BREVI A. By Dr. MakCUS DODS and the ieee. 


THE EXPOSITOR —Second Edition for February, and Third Edition for 
January, commencing the New Series. Price, is, monthly, post-free. 
London : HODDER & STOUGHTON, 27, Paternoster-row. 








NEW EXPOSITORY MAGAZINE, 
Price 1s., Monthly. 


THE MONTHLY INTERPRETER. 


Edited by Rev. JOS, 8. EXELL, M.A. 
CONTENTS OF MARCIL NuMBER. 
THE ASSUMPTION of MOSES. By Rev. WM. J. Deane, M.A. 
THE KINGDOM of GOD. By A. B. Bruce, D.D, 
THE FLXST CHAPTER of the EPISTLE to the ROMANS, 
Morison, D.D. 
THE THREE CHRISTIAN SYMPATHIES, By George MaTuErsoy, D.!’. 
Copeeaes and the MYSTERIES. By Rev. Professor E. JOHNSON, 
THE LITERARY RECORD, and FOREIGN PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 
Edinburgh : T. & T. CLARK, 
London: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, & Cos 
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FIFTIETH THOUSAND.—Now ready, in fcap. Svo, price 1s.; post-free, 1s. 2d, 


FOUND OUT. By Helen Mathers, 
Author of ‘‘ Comin’ thro’ the Rye,” &c. 
A LIBRARY EDITION, on finer paper, cloth gilt, price 2s. 6d. (post-free, 2s. 9d.), can be obtained at all 
Booksellers’. 





Lonpon: FREDERICK WARNE & CO., Beprorp Srreet, Srranp. 





Now ready, price 1s. 4d.; post-free, 1s. 7d. 


THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 


The March ** CENTURY” will be a Magnificent Number, containing nearly 100 Illustrations and several 
highly interesting Articles, amongst others— 


THE LAND of the FALSE PROPHET. By General R.E. COLSTON. Graphically 
Illustrating and Describing the Country and Inhabitants of the Soudan. It follows the Nile from Cairo to 


um, whither General Colston has twice been on military expeditions. The Article will be Illustrated 
with more than Twenty Pictures, amongst which is a Portrait of General Gordon. 


THE FIRST FIGHT of the IRON-CLADS (the “Monitor” and the “ Merrimac”). 
Profusely Illustrated, and told by the Commanding Officers of the little vessels. 
ing of the engagement, the Times said:—“‘ There is not now a ship in the English navy, apart from 


peak: 
these two (the ‘ Warrior’ and the ‘ Ironside’), that it would not be madness to trust to an engagement with 
that little ‘ Monitor.’ ” 


RECOLLECTIONS of a PRIVATE—THE PLANETS and the MOON—THE WORSHIP 
of SHAKSPERE—THE BOMBARDMENT of ALEXANDRIA, &c. 


Orders should be sent in at once, as the Number will probably be out of print in a few days. First Edition, 
England and America, 190,000. 


Lonpon: FREDERICK WARNE & CO., Beprorp Srrezt, Srranp. 


ST. NICHOLAS MAGAZINE. 


MONTHLY, price 1s.; post-free, 1s. 2d. 
The MARCH NUMBER contains— 


THE CHILDREN of the COLD, by Lieut. Frederick Schwatka—DRIVEN BACK to 
EDEN—DAVY and the GOBLIN—HIS ONE FAULT, &c. 





Lonpon: FREDERICK WARNE & CO., Beprorp Srreretr, Srranp. 


Now ready, large post Svo, with Fifteen Maps and Sixty Illustrations, cloth gilt, 2is. 


EUROPE. By F. W. Rupter, F.G.S., and 


G. G. CHISHOLM, B.Sc. Edited by Sir ANDREW C. RAMSAY, LL.D., F.R.S. With 
Ethnological Appendix by Professor A. H. KEANE, M.A.I. 


Forming the Concluding Volume of 


STANFORD’S COMPENDIUM OF GEOGRAPHY AND TRAVEL 
for General Reading. 


A Series of Volumes descriptive of the Great Divisions of the Globe. 


7 


NOTE. 

This volume on “‘ Europe” is based like the others of the Series on Hellwald’s well-known work “ Die Erde 
und ihre Vélker” ; but it has been found desirable to recast a great part of the original work. The labour neces- 
sary being more than Sir A. C. Ramsay could conveniently bestow on it, it was handed to Mr. Rudler and 
Mr.Chisholm. Sir Andrew, however, corrected the proofs of the entire translation, and made extensive additions 
to the work, addirg entire chapters on the subjects in which he was specially interested. By the recasting. the 
plan —— volume has been rendered much more systematic, and a large portion of the Physical part has been 
rewritten. 

A valuable essay on European ethnology and philology has been contributed, in the shape of an Appendix, 
by Professor Keane. Throughout the work great care has been taken to ensure accuracy, and to preset the 
latest additions to our knowledge of the various subjects under discussion. Equal care has been taken in the 
preparation of the series of maps, which will, it is hoped, be found valuable accompaniments to the text. 





Lonpon: EDWARD STANFORD, 55, Crarine Cross, 8.W. 


NEW ONE-VOLUME NOVEL FROM THE DUTCH. 
At all the Libraries and Booksellers’. 


MAJOR FRANK: a Novel. 


By A. L. G. BOSBOOM-TOUSSAINT, 
Author of ‘‘The English in Rome,’’ ec. 


Translated by JAS. AKEROYD. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 














Lonpon: T. FISHER UNWIN, 26, Paternoster Savare, E,C. 


a 





Now ready | The Boy Thought that editors dictatcd the news to the printers. 
DEBRETT 


for 1885, comprising succinct descriptions of Predecessors of | The Boy Thought that Mr. Gladstone would one day be Lord Mayor.—Sce 
Peers and interesting Historical Data, 


It is the only Volume that gives HAT the BOY THOUGHT. Sixth 


= piegrephies and Addresses of Companions of the verious Orders, and \ 
‘ol >, " | 
ie Collateral Branches of Peers and Barovets. Thousand, 6d. Sold everywhere, 6d, 


EBRETT’S PEERAGE, BARONETAGE, 


rs KNIGHTAGE, and COMPANIONAGE for 1885. Personelly Re- 
vised by the Nobility. Prices—Koyal Edition, 1 vol., gilt edges, 31s. 6d. ; 
Library Edition, 2 vols., cloth, 16s. each. | 





OREWARNED! By E. M. Anpy- 





—— . WILLIAMS. Is. Fifth Thousan), Sold everywhere, |s. 
EBRETT’S HOUSE of COMMONS and! —_-———— 


the JUDICIAL BENCH. Illustrated. 7s., cloth; 10s, 6d., half- HE 





Toroceo, 


London; DEAN & £ON, 160A, Fleei-street, F.C. J. A. BEVAN, M.D. 18, Sold everywhere, !s, 








Messrs, LONGMANS & 00/8 


awe OT. 


A HIGHLAND GATHERING. By 


E. LENNOX PEEL. Being a Collection of Deer- 
stalking and Fishing Incidents, Riverside and 
Country | Scenes. With Frontispiece and Thirty 
Illustrations by Charles Whymper, engraved on 
Wood by Edward Whymper. Crown 8yo, 10s. 6d. 


CHEAP EDITION. 


MEMOIRS of an EX-MINISTER: 


an putobloarephy. By the Right Hon. the EARL 
of MALMESBURY, G.C.B. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


REMINISCENCES, chiefly of 


TOWNS, VILLAGES, and SCHOOLS. By the 
Rev. THOMAS MOZLEY, M.A., Author ot 
**Reminiscences of Oriel College and the Oxford 
Movement.” 2 vols., crown S8vo, 18s. 


MEMOIR of COUNT GIUSEPPE 


PASOLINI, late President of the Senate of Italy. 

Compiled uy his SON. Translated and Abridged 

wy the DOWAGER-COUNTESS of DALHOUSLE. 
ith Portrait. 8vo, 16s, 


PROPHECY and HISTORY in 


Relation to the MESSIAH. The Warburton 
Lectures for 1880-84. By the Rev. ALFRED 
EDERSHEIM, D.D., Author of “The Life and 
Times of Jesus the Messiah.” Svo, 12s, 


THE STRANGE CAREER of the 


CHEVALIER D’EON de BEAUMONT, Minister 
Plenipotentiary from France to Great Britain in 
1763, By Capt. J. BUCHAN TELFER, R.N., 
F.8.A., F.2.G.8, With 3 Portraits. svo, 12s. 


LOUIS PASTEUR: his Life and 


Labours. By his SON-IN-LAW. Translated from 
the French by Lady CLAUD HAMILTON. Crown 
8vo, 7s. 6d. 
* The reader is here presented with a record in which 
the verities of science are endowed with the interest o1 
romance.—From Prof. Tyndall’s Introduction. 


THE CYCLADES: Life amongst 


the Insular Greeks. By J. TILEODORE BENT, 
B.A., Oxon., Author of ** Genoa: how the Republic 
Rose and Fell,’ &c. With Map. Crown 8vo, 
12s, 6d. {In a few days. 


THEINHALATION TREATMENT 


of DISEASES of the ORGANS of RESPIRA- 
TION, including CONSUMPTION. By ARTHUR 
HILL HASSALL, M.D.. Founder of, and Con- 
sulting Physician to the Royal National Hospital 
for Consumption and Diseases of the Chest. With 
Nineteen Illustrations of Apparatus. Crown 8vo, 
12s. 6d. 


THE HISTORY of ISRAEL. By 


HEINRICH EWALD, late Professor of the Uni- 
versity of Gittingen. Vol. VII. The APOSTOLIU 
AGE. Trenslated from the German by J. 
FREDERICK SMITH. 8vo, 21s. 


*,* Vols. 1.-VI. price £3 19s. 


UNSPOKEN SERMONS. Second 


Series. By GEORGE MACDONALD. Crown 68vo, 
7s. 6d. 


HAMLET: aStudy- With the Text 


of the Folio of 1623. By GEORGE MACDONALD. 
8vo, 12s. 


THE SCIENCE of AGRICULTURE. 


By FREDERICK JAMES LLOYD, F.C.S., Lec- 
turer on Agriculture, King’s College, London, late 
Assistant-Chemist Royal Agricultural Society of 
England. 8vo, 12s. . 

‘*The whole ground is thus fairly covered, and the 
reader may take Mr. Lloyd very safely for his guide 
throughout. He not only marshals cleverly and packs 
closely the multitude of separate facts on which his 
scientific theories, deductions, explanations rest, but 
he enlivens his pages with frequent suggestions and 
pithy, pregnant comments, criticisms, maxims, which 
are likely to stimulate and awaken thought, as well as 
merely to reform.’’—Agricultural Gazette. 


CHESS ECCENTRICITIES. In- 


cluding Four-handed Chess, Chess for Three, Six, 
or Right Players, Round Chess for Two, Three, or 
Four Players, and several different ways of Pla: ins 
Chess for T'wo Players. By Major GEORGE HOPE 
VERNEY. With Four Plates and numerous 
Illustrative Diagrams. Crown 8vo, 10s, 6d. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S 
NEW WORKS. 


Just ready,,price One Shilling. 


TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 


ConTENTS FoR MARCH, 1885. 
I. AGIRTON GIRL. By Mrs. ANNIE EDWARDES. 
Continued. 
ADELINA PATTI. 
. A JUBILEE ODE. 
. THE DIAMOND DUKE, 
. AWKENING. 
. CLEMENTINA SOBIESKA. 
A PERILOUS SECRET. By CHARLES READE. 
(Continued.) 
. M. JULES FERRY and his FRIENDS. 
1X. MITRE COURT. By Mrs. J. H. RIDDELL. 
(Continued.) [This day. 


BY M. DE BOURRIENNE. 


Memoirs of Napoleon B naparte. 
By LOUIS ANTOINE FAUVELET DE BOURRIENNE, 
His Private Secretary. 

Edited, with Preface and Notes, by Colonel R. W. 
PHIPPS, 








Late Royal Artillery. 
In 8 vols., demy 8vo, with Map, and Illustrations on 
Steel, 42s. 

** Whoever wishes to know, not merely the General 
or the Emperor, but what the man really was, will find 
him well p‘ctured in these Memoirs by the Private 
Secretary of Napoleon.”—Daily Paper. 

METTERNICH, who must have been a good judge, as 
no man was better. acquainted with what he himself 
calls the “* Age of Napoleon,” says of these Memoirs :— 
* If you want something to read both interesting and 
amusing, get the ‘Memoires de Bourrienne.’ ‘These 
#2¢ the only authentic Memoirs ef Napoleon which 
have yet appeared.” { Tuesday nec, 


- BY PROFESSOR GINDELY. oe : 

CHE HISTORY of the THIRTY YEARS 
WAR. By ANTON GINDELY. Translated by 
Vrofessor ANDREW TEN BROOK = 2 vols., large 
crown 8vo, with ‘'wo Maps and [wenty-eight Lilus- 
trations, { Friday next. 


_— BY PROFESSOR STEVENS. ; 
GUSTAVUS ADOLPHUS and hisTI ME. 
By JOHN L. STEVENS, LL.D., Ambassador of 
the United States Government at Stockholm. 1 vol. 
large crown $vo, with Portrait, (friday next. 


, EDITED BY FRANCIS HITCHMAN, , 

THE RUNNYMEDE LETTERS. With 
lilustrations and Notes. By FRANCIS HITCH- 
MAN, author of ‘*The Public Life of the Karl of 
Beaconsfield.” In 1 vol., small crown 8vo. 

fame — _ sd Now ready. 

POPULAR NEW NOVELS 
NOW READY AT EVERY LIBRARY, 


By the Author of “ Policy and Passion.’’ 


In 2 vols., crown S8vo. 


AFFINITIES. 


By Mrs. CAMPBELL PRAED. 


By the AUTHOR of “ MRS, HALLIBURTON’S 
TROUBLES,” ¢e. 
JOHNNY LUDLOW. Third 


series. By Mrs. HENRY WOOD, Author of “ East 
Lynne” and * The Ohannings.” In 3 vols., er. 8vo. 





By the AUTHOR of “ THE HOUSE on the MARSH.” 


A DOG with a BAD NAME. 


In 3 vols. 





By the AUTHOR of “ THE ROSE GARDEN.” 


1iEAR NEIGHBOURS. By Frances 
M _ PEARD, Author of *‘ Contradictions,” &c. 
2 vols, 


NEW ADDITION TO 


BENTLEY’S FAVOURITE NOVELS. 


Just ready, in 1 vol., crown 8vo, 6s. 


SUSAN DRUMMOND. By Mrs. 
J. i. RIDDELL, Author of ‘*The Mystery in 
Palace Gardens,” “George Geith,’ &c. New and 
Cheaper Edition, In 1 vol., crown 8vo, 6s. 


Rretwrn Banttey & Son, New Burlington-street, 
sublishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 





Now ready, in 4to, cloth, price 30s. ; or 
bound in half-russia, 36s. 


VOLUME XVIII. 
(ORN—PHT) 


OF THE 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
BRITANNICA. 


EDITED BY 


Profs. THOMAS SPENCER BAYNES, LL,D., 


AND 


W. ROBERTSON SMITH, LL.D. 





Now ready, in crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 


MUSICAL HISTORY. 


BRIEFLY NARRATED AND TECHNICALLY 
DISCUSSED. 
WITH A ROLL OF THE 


NAMES OF MUSICIANS, 


AND THE 
TIMES AND PLACES OF THEIR BIRTHS AND 
DEATHS. 


By Sir G. A. MACFARREN, Mus. Doc, 


Professor of Music, University of Cambridge. 


Now ready, in crown 8vo, cloth, price 10s, 6d. 


SKETCHES IN SPAIN, 
FROM 
NATURE, ART, AND LIFE. 
By JOHN LOMAS. 
“ This is far the best book of tourist travels in Spain 
which we have read for many a day. It is one which 


every lover of art, and especially of architecture, should 
take as a companion in a tour in Spain.’ —AcADEMY. 





In 16 vols., crown 8vo, price, in cloth, £3 12s. 


THOMAS DE QUINCEY. 
THE COLLECTED WORKS. 


CONTENTS. 


Vol.1. CONFESSIONS | Vol. 9. CAESARS, 
2, LAKE POETS. » 10. RHETORIC. 
» 11. COLERIDGE, 
12, SPECULATIONS. 
» 13. LETTERS. 
» 14. AUTOBIOGRAPHIC 
SKETCHES, 1790— 


ls 

” 

» 3. KANT. | » 
MAIL COACH.! ,, 

» 5.DR. PARR. | 

6. BENTLEY. | 

7. PROTESTANT- 
ISM. 1303. 

» 8 LITERATURE. ,, BIOGRAPHIES. 
Vol. 16. SUSPIRIA ¢e PROFUNDIS. 


Eptnpuren: ADAM & CHARLES BLACK. 








SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, & C0.’S 


NEW BOOKS. 
Now ready. 


THE COMPLETE STORY 


OF THE 


TRANSVAAL, 


From the “Great Trek” to the Convention of London. 


With Appendix, comprising Ministerial Declarations 
of Policy and Official Documents. 


By JOHN NIXON, Author of ‘‘ Among the Boers.”’ 
Accompanied by a Map. 
Demy 8vo, cloth extra, price 12s. 6d. 


OUR GIPSIES in CITY, TENT, and VAN. 
Containing an Account of their Origin and 
Strange e, Fortune-Tellin tices, &e. 
Specimens of their Dialect, and Amusing Anecdotes 
of Gipsy Kings, Queens, and other Gipsy Nota- 
bilities. By VERNON S. MORWOOD, Author of 
** Facts and Phases of Animal Life,’’ * Clarissa the 
Gipsy,” “The Gipsy Scare,” &c. With Seventeen 
Woodeut lllustrations from Life and Nature. 
Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 18s. 


Just ready, demy 8vo, cloth extra, 12s. 6d. 


THE ELEMENTS of MORAL SCIENCE: 
Thecretical and Practical. By NOAH PORTER, 
D.D., LL.D., President of Yale College. 


THE WATERSIDE SHILLING SERIES. 
Edited by RED SPINNER. 


No. 1—WATERSIDE SKETCHES. By 
“RED SPINNER” (WM. SENIOR). Imp. 32mo, 
boards, price 1s., post free. 

Other Vols, in preparation. 


SECOND EDITION, demy 8vo, with Two Maps and 
numerous Full-page and smaller Woodcut 
Illustrations, price One Guinea. 


THROUGH MASAI LAND: a Journey of 


Exploration among the Snowclad Volcanic Moun- 
tains and Strange Tribes of Eastern Equatorial 
Africa. By JOSEPH THOMSON, F.R.G.S., Loader 
of the Expedition; Author of “To the Central 
African Lakes and Back.” 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL THE LIBRARIES, 
ONCE for ALL: a Novel. By Max Hillary. 


3 vols., crown 8vo, 31s. 6d. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “PROPER PRIDE,” AND 
“ PRETTY MISS NEVILLE.” 
SOME ONE ELSE. By Mrs. B.M Croker. 


3 vols., crown 8vo, 31s. 6d. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “WHO IS SYL ee 
“ KINGSBROOKE,” &c. _ 


A RUSTIC MAID. ByA. Price. 3 vols., 


crown 8vo, 3is. 6d 


** Those who like a quiet novel with a true touch of pathos i ! 
tuke kindly to ‘ A Rustic Maid,’”—A thenaeum, . eulee 


SKIPPER WORSE. By A. L. Keilland. 


Translated from the Norwegian by HENRY 
JOHN, EARL of DUCIE. 1 vol., qown | 8vo, 10s. 6d. 











[Now ready. 








Now ready, price One Shilling. 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE 


For MARCH. CONTAINING: 

“HOW CLEAR, HOW KEEN, HOW MARVEL- 
LOUSLY BRIGHT ’; Wordsworth’s ** Miscelianeous Sonnets,” LI. 14. 
Illustrate? from a Drawing by Alfred Parsons, 

THE HOUSE of ORANGE. By Prof. W. T. Hewett. 
Wita Thirteen LJustrations from old Prints and from Photographs. 

A GLIMPSE of SOME WASHINGTON HOMES. 
By E, W. Lightner. With Eleven I!lustrations drawn by H, Hawiey, 
FE. J. Meeker, and L, Joutel. 

JEFFERSON’S FINANCIAL DIARY. By John 


B gelow. 

A HOUSE BUILT UPON SAND: a¥tory. By Con- 
stance Cary Harrison 

THE CAPE ANN QUARRIES. By Ellen Day Hale. 


With Ten Illustrations drawn by Misses A. Barter, G. D. Clements, 


and M, K. Trotter, 
AT the RED GLOVE: a Story. Part III. With 


Three Illustrations drawn by C. S. Reinhart. 

THE “TRICKS AND MANNERS” of a CAT-BIRD. 
eS Milkr, With Thoree Ulustrations drawaiy William 

IN an OLD VIRGINIA TOWN. By Frederick Daniel. 
With Six Ilustrations drawn by W. L. Sheppard, 

EAST ANGELS : a Novel, Part III. By Constance 

enimore oots on. 
THE BRAIN of MAN : its Architecture and Require- 


ments, By Ambrose L. Ranney, M.D, — Five Diagrams. 
&c. «ec . 
2t ARTICLES. ~ 51 WOOD ENGRAVINGS. 
London : 


Sampson Low, Marston, SEARLE, & RivineToN, 
Crown- buildings, 188, Fleet-street, E.C. 
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SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 28, 1885. 
No. 669, New Series. 


Tue Eprror cannot undertake to return, or 
to correspond with the writers of, reected 
manuscript. 

It ts particularly requested that all business 
letters regarding the supply of the paper, 
Sc., may be addressed to the PusuisHER, and 
not to the Enrror. 








LITERATURE. 


Ralph Waldo Emerson. By Oliver Wendell 
Holmes. (Kegan Paul, Trench, & Co.) 


Txoven the books about Emerson are now 
numerous, a thorough, critical study is yet 
to be looked for. We do not need a better 
biography than that which Mr. Cooke has 
written, nor better analyses of Emerson’s 
writings than those contained in the same 
work and in some of the papers read last 
summer at the Concord School of Philosophy, 
and now published. Nor, in the way of per- 
sonal recollections, is there any dearth. Mr. 
Ireland’s book is admirable; and Mr. Con- 
way’s, in spite of—or, perhaps, by the aid of 
—what Miss Peabody terms his “‘ imaginative 
memory,” is exceedingly interesting. Mr. 
Lowell has long since given us some notes, 
and may be prevailed on to give us more, and 
Mr. Frothingham promises a volume of the 
same kind. Other books—good, bad, and in- 
different—and magazine articles innumerable 
have appeared from time to time. This 
ground having been so well occupied, what is 
now wanted is a well worked out critical 
study which shall display Emerson as he was 
and his work in its correct relation to his 
forerunners and his contemporaries. Mr. 
John Morley’s essay and Mr. Matthew 
Arnold’s lecture are excellent specimens of 
what is needed; but they were necessarily 
brief, and did not pretend to be exhaustive. 

Dr. Holmes’s book is in part biographical, 
in part descriptive, and in part critical. It 
contains much which had been told already 
by Mr. Cooke, Mr. Ireland, and Mr. Conway ; 
but as Dr. Holmes adds something fresh by 
amplifying old incidents and producing new 
ones, and, best of all, giving reminiscences of 
his own, there is no need to complain. His 
method of giving an account of Emerson’s 
writings is less satisfactory. To print one or 
two extracts from each essay, with occasional 
comment, gives about as good a presentment 
of the books as a brick from every building 
would give of the architecture of Boston. We 
are glad to re-read Emerson even in extracts, 
but for this purpose would take up the 
Birthday Book or the pocket volume of 
Thoughts. Persons already familiar with 
Emerson’s writings do not stand in need of 
Dr. Holmes’s description, and others will find 
no assistance here. The few doctrines which 
Emerson regarded as fundamental—self-trust, 
the guidance of the Oversoul, the supremacy 
of the moral sentiment—these might well 
have been indicated by Dr. Holmes and illus- 
trated by quotations. There seems positively 
no explanation of his choice of method, 
excepting that he did not know how else to 
fill his allotment of pages. 

The trouble with Emerson—which has 
stood in the way of criticism—is that he 


Places his readers under a spell. They come | 








to think his thoughts, not their own; or, at 
least, he expresses their crude opinions on 
many points so well that they submit them- 
selves to his guidance on all. Do they return 
to his books again and again in order that, 
having become familiar, they may discover 
their limitations? They find only new depths 
to be explored. He is so wise they cannot 
fathom him. I know a philosopher who, 
having imbibed much from Emerson, at length 
refused to open his books any more, because, 
he said, he could derive greater benefit from 
them by not reading them than by reading 
them. He meant that the ideas they pre- 
sented had already taken root, and that so 
long as he did not return to the books his 
mental freedom was not infringed. It was 
timid as an expedient, and as a principle 
might easily be carried too far. As wine may 
be delicious and health-giving, though we 
cannot trace the vintage, so Emerson may 
quicken for the conduct of life even those 
who fail to fathom his depths. 

There are two chapters in Dr. Holmes’s 
book which, as far as they go, show what 
criticism of Emerson should be. We had all 
felt that however effective, for the most part, 
Mr. Matthew Arnold’s lecture might be, 
there was an error somewhere in the sugges- 
tion that Emerson was not a “legitimate” 
poet. Dr. Holmes here supplies the best 
answer that has yet been given. Incidentally 
he points out that the phrase which Mr. 
Arnold quoted from Milton with so much 
effect (and who can handle such quoted 
phrases so well as Mr. Arnold?) assumes 
quite a new signification when read with its 
context. According to Mr. Arnold, Milton 
said poetry should be “simple, sensuous, 
impassioned ’’; but Milton was comparing 
poetry and rhetoric, and he described poetry as 
being “less subtle and fine, but more simple, 
sensuous, and passionate.’”? This was a very 
different statement, and if quoted in full it 
would have lent no weight to Mr. Arnold’s 
argument. Dr. Holmes, applying other tests, 
concludes that 
‘‘Emerson was not only a poet, but a very 
remarkable one. Whether a great poet or not 
will depend on the scale we use, and the 
meaning we affix to the term.” ‘‘ He looks 
always with the eye of a poet, never with that 
of the man of science.” 


Yet though 


‘full of poetical feeling, and with a strong 
desire for poetical expression, Emerson ex- 
perienced a difficulty in the mechanical part of 
metrical composition. His muse picked her 
way as his speech did in conversation and in 
lecturing. He made desperate work now and 
then with rhyme and rhythm, showing that 
though a born poet he was not a born singer.” 

May not the confusion of singer with poet 
explain a good many false estimates ? 

In this portion of his book Dr. Holmes has 

certainly displayed the insight of the good 
critic. Here is a very just comparison of 
Emerson and Wordsworth in their attitude 
toward nature : 
‘Both are on the most intimate terms with 
Nature, but Emerson contemplates himself as 
belonging to her, and Wordsworth feels as if 
she belonged to him.” 

Comparing Emerson’s prose and poetry, he 
Says: 

‘* When he gets into rhythm and rhyme he lets 





us see more of his personality, he ventures on 
more audacious imagery, his flight is higher 
and swifter, his brief crystalline sentences dis- 
solve and pour in continuous streams.” 
Perhaps it was inevitable that Dr. Holmes 
should be a little frivolous sometimes. There 
is a defect in his sense of literary proportion. 
That he can criticise well we have seen, but 
he does not maintain his level. For example, 
on the line from ‘‘The Adrionacs” in which 
Emerson, contemplating Nature, says: 

‘* So like the soul of me, what if ’twere me,”’ 
he comments thus : 

‘*In our earlier days we used to read of the 
bewildered market woman whose Ego was so 
obscured when she awoke from her slumbers 
that she had to leave the question of her personal 
identity to the instinct of her four-footed com- 
panion : 

‘If it be I, he’ll wag his little tail ; 

And if it be not I, he’ll loudly bark and wail!’ ”’’ 
What shall we say of this save that, though 
doubtless funny, it is undignified and in bad 
taste ? 


There seems to be a prevalent notion that 
Emerson was a very meek sort of man, 
always deferring—outwardly, at least—to the 
opinions of others, listening patiently even to 
bores, and going through the world with a 
gentle smile upon his countenance. The 
singular robustness of his mind is quite lost 
sight of. It is satisfactory, therefore, to find 
some prominence given in the present volume 
to the practical side of Emerson’s character. 
I like to think of him at the town’s meeting 
as well as in the field and grove. I am 
pleased to note that he could be amused by 
comic songs, enjoy a cigar, tell a good 
story, and make and appreciate a joke. 1 did 
not doubt these things before, for his writings 
abound with practical wisdom and overflow 
with humour. Yet undiscriminating admirers 
of Emerson have forced upon us a fanciful 
notion of him which omits entirely the 
hearty good-humour of the man. ‘These 
persons saw that he had understood some- 
thing of poetry, of history, of science, of 
almost everything that came before his notice, 
and with superlatives they called him poet, 
historian, and man of science. They would 
not hear that there was anything of which he 
was incapable. 

The truth is, that Emerson’s distinguishing 

quality was the largeness of his sympathy, 
and this gave him entry into many fields in 
which he was not himself a labourer. He 
could put himself in the place of others and, 
so to speak, look through their eyes, and see 
the objects they beheld in the ~ they 
beheld them. In facts of science he was 
perhaps not well versed. Dr. Holmes tells 
us that it was Thoreau who taught him to 
observe. Truths of science, however, when 
they were presented, received his ready 
and understanding assent. To him they were 
not detached or classified facts—food for 
knowledge—but parts of a complete and per- 
fect whole—food for thought. The newly- 
laid Atlantic cable was ‘‘the new-found path 
of thought.” ‘‘ What is classification,” he 
asked, 
“but the perceiving that these objects are not 
chaotic, and are not foreign, but have a law 
which is also a law of the human mind... . 
Science is nothing but the finding of analogy, 
identity, in the most remote parts.” 
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He was never anxious to gain converts to his 
opinions. He resigned his Boston pulpit 
because the ordinance of the Lord’s Supper 
had ceased to be a reality to him; yet he said, 
‘‘T am content that it stand to the end of the 
world, if it please men and please heaven, and 
I shall rejoice in all the good it produces.” 
Doubtless, the baptism of children was a 
ceremony which had little significance for 
him; but the only restriction he placed on 
the baptism of his own was that it should be 
performed by one as pure as the children 
themselves. When William Henry Channing 
came, he said, ‘‘ This is the man,” and the 
children were baptised. 

This breadth of sympathy won the good- 
will of those who knew him, and finding its 
way into his works led Prof. Tyndall to write 
in his copy of Matwre— purchased by in- 
spiration,”’ and other readers to feel that he 
was not only their good teacher, but their 
personal friend. ‘‘He is the friend and 
aider of those who would live in the spirit,” 
said Mr. Arnold; but in reality he was the 
friend and aider of many who would never 
have lived in the spirit, had not his under- 
standing sympathy awakened the moral 
sentiment in them. ‘On all occasions,” 
writes George Bancroft in the current Worth 
American, ‘‘the mind of Emerson turned to 
that which was general ; to that which covered 
the whole.” He himself, in his essay on 
‘‘ History,” has affirmed that man’s power 
consists in the multitude of his affinities. 
This breadth of sympathy explains much in 
his character, and must be the starting-point 
upon which to base a true estimate of the 
man and of his work in the world. 

sWatrer Lewin. 








SUDANESE LITERATURE. 


The Wild Tribes of the Sudan. By F. L. 
James. (John Murray.) 


My Wanderings in the Sudan. By Mrs. Speedy. 
In 2 vols. (Bentley.) 


With Hicks Pasha in the Sudan. 
Colborne. (Smith Elder & Co.) 


Three Months in the Sudan. By Emerline 
Sartorius. (Kegan Paul, Trench, & Co.) 


Tar the eventful drama now in progress in 
East Africa should give a stimulus to what 
may be called Sudanese Literature is not sur- 
prising. ‘‘ Anything on the Sudan, just now, 
will sell like wildfire,” recently remarked 
a shrewd London publisher. The natural 
result is that the market is flooded with works 
professing to deal with the region in question, 
but whose professions are often supported by 
little beyond the word “Sudan,” in its French 
form, ‘‘ Soudan,’” conspicuously paraded on 
their title-pages. The term, in fact, has 
become so abused that its original significance 
is already forgotten, and the Beled-es-Sudan, 
the exact equivalent of our obsolete 
“‘ Nigritia,” properly comprising the vast 
region stretching from the Atlantic to the 
Nile, and from the Sahara towards the Equator, 
is now popularly restricted to the Khedival 
possessions South of Egypt. In this sense it 
is further made to include the steppe lands 
between the Nile and the Red Sea, to which 
the expression “ Nigritia,” or ‘‘Negro-land,” 


By Col. J. 





it is, presumably, already too late to enter a 
protest against this reckless misuse of geo- 
graphical nomenclature, for which the pub- 
lishers appear to be primarily responsible. 
These remarks, however, have been naturally 
suggested by the titles of the above-quoted 
works, none of which, except the third on the 
list, are at all justified by their contents. Mr. 
James’s comprehensive Wild Tribes of the 
Sudan, is explained in the sub-title to mean 
‘¢ An account of travel and sport chiefly in the 
Basé Country.” The ‘‘ Wild Tribes” thus 
reduce themselves mainly to the Basé 
(Kunama) people of the Upper Mareb (Gash) 
Valley, while the ‘‘Sudan” shrinks to the 
little debatable district between North 
Abyssinia and Egyptian teritory, a district 
which, strictly speaking, is not in Sudan at all. 
Nor is Mr. James quite correct in speaking 
of the Basé country as a terra incognita 
that had not been explored before his visit. 
Besides the unfortunate Powell family, who 
were all murdered by the Basé, this tribe was 
visited and studied by Munziger, who gives 
us a detailed account of them in his Ost- 
afrikanische Studien. It is remarkable, how- 
ever, that this careful observer regards the 
Basé as probably a remnant of the aboriginal 
Hamitic inhabitants of Abyssinia without any 
trace of negro blood, whereas our author 
describes them as “‘ of a totally different type, 
much blacker, and more closely allied to the 
pure negro than any of their neighbours.” 
This is fully borne out by the etching from 
a photograph of a ‘‘ Basé Professional Beauty ” 
facing the Title, and by the engraving of a 
numerous group at p. 89; but not by another 
group at p. 139, nor by the Basé Chief 
Longay, in whom Hamitic features certainly 
predominate. Elsewhere is described the 
remarkable way of standing at ease, by placing 
the sole of the right foot against the left knee, 
an attitude almost impossible to an European, 
but which the Basé practise in common with 
some of the Nilotic Negro tribes. 
It seems fair to conclude that the Basé are 
really a negro people, who have migrated 
eastwards to their present home, where they 
have become intermingled and to some extent 
assimilated to the surrounding Hamitic popu- 
lations. But Mr. James is essentially a sports- 
man, and his descriptions of his personal 
experiences and adventures in the famous 
hunting-grounds of Taka and Kassala are so 
graphic that it is not surprising a second 
edition of his entertaining and richly-illus- 
trated volume should have already been called 
for. 
Kassala was also visited by the Speedy 
party, whose tour covered very nearly the 
same ground as that of Mr. James—that is, 
the tract of country between Suakin and 
North Abyssinia intermittently watered by 
the Khor-Baraka and here somewhat con- 
fusedly described as ‘that part of Nubia 
known as Eastern Sudan.” The object also 
was much the same—a shooting excursion 
undertaken early in the year 1878 by Mr. 
Charles Speedy of Abyssinian «associations, 
accompanied by his wife, by a Malay youth 
from Malacca, another from Abyssinia, native 
guides, ‘‘Spot and Flora the pointers,” and 
so forth. The narrative takes the form of a 
series of letters, written at the time by Mrs. 
Speedy mainly to her mother, and all the 
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publication. Indeed they had been laid aside 
and almost forgotten in the family lumber 
room, until attention was fortunately again 
attracted to them by the present complications 
in East Africa. They are written with great 
vivacity, and betray considerable descriptive 
powers, rendering their perusal both pleasant 
and instructive. There is no space for quota- 
tions; but reference may be made to the 
reception by the Italian lady settled in 
Kassala, to the Arab entertainment there, 
including the native receipt for making coffee, 
to the interview with the German gentlemen 
engaged in the Settit Valley in collecting 
animals for a European menagerie, to the 
detailed statements regarding the terrific 
heats prevalent on the Red Sea littoral even 
during the early spring months, and to the 
‘“‘race for life’? from a sand-storm in the 
neighbourhood of Tokar. But the Hadendoa 
Hamites of that region should not be spoken of 
as ‘‘ Arabs,” nor their primitive Beja speech 
as a miserable patois resembling ‘the sounds 
that proceed from a sty full of hungry little 
pigs.” Much attention has lately been 
bestowed on this branch of the Hamitic 
group of languages, and its remarkable struc- 
ture elucidated especially by the researches 
of Munziger, Almqvist, and Leo Reinisch. 

But it would be too much to expect a 
critical appreciation of these points from an 
English lady casually traversing the country, 
when we find an intelligent writer like Obl. 
Colborne committing the same ethnological 
blunders. For him also the Hadendoas, 
Bisharins and other Beja peoples are all 
‘* Arabs.” We are told, for instance, that 
‘‘ the line of demarcation between the territory 
of the Hadendoa and Bisharin Arabs” runs 
through the Ariab Valley on the Suakin- 
Berber route, where there are in point of fact 
no Arabs at all. As this route is about to be 
traversed by British troops ordered to the 
support or rescue of Gen. Wolseley’s expedi- 
tion on the Nile, would it not be well mean- 
time to make a somewhat more careful study 
of the ethnological relations in the East 
Nubian steppe? A repetition might thus, 
perhaps, be spared of some of the ridiculous 
blunders preceding and accompanying Gen. 
Graham’s bootless battles in that region. 

In other respects Col. Colborne has given 
us a really valuable book, dealing directly 
with the unfortunate campaign of Hicks 
Pasha down to the battle of Marabia. Soon 
after that victory, the author, who was a 
member of Hicks’s staff, was ordered home on 
sick leave, so that the subsequent events, 
ending with the crowning disaster in Kordo- 
fan, are related at second hand. Even much 
of the early portion consists of extracts from 
correspondence already published in the 
London Daily News. But it well deserved to 
be reprinted, and forms with the supple- 
mentary matter a permanently valuable 
record of one of the most thrilling episodes 
in this eventful drama. 

Since the fall of Kharttim and the failure 
of the Nile expedition to rescue its noble 
defender, one reads with a sort of melancholy 
satisfaction from such a competent authority 
that the Suakin-Berber was “the only 
practicable route’ by which success might 
be expected. Nor is the writer sparing ™ 
his censure of the Government and theit 
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ignorance as themselves of the knowledge of 
the Sudan.” He complains that these men 
do not get advice from people really ac- 
quainted with the country, ‘ 
‘‘ but trust to Egyptians who have never been 
in the Sudan, and wiseacres who think they 
can learn all about a country by poring over 
a map—generally, as a rule, wrong. I have 
been asked the most ludicrous questions about 
the Sudan by officials who have been studying 
the question for months, and who seem to 
know as little about it as when they com- 
menced ” (p. 262). 


Among the many interesting topics in- 

cidentally referred to, is that of the coats of 
mail still in use among some of the Sudanese 
Arab tribes : 
‘‘Whether original or a copy, it was un- 
doubtedly the dress of the Crusaders, The 
hauberk of mail was fastened round the body 
by the baltan, and formed a complete covering 
from head to foot. The long two-handed 
double-edged sword was borne between the leg 
and the saddle. The wearer of this mediaeval 
garb was Sheikh Mohammed Sebekh, of the 
Halawin tribe of Bagarra [Baqqira] Arabs. I 
asked him where he had got his armour. He 
replied it had been in his family 310 years. I 
may add the horse’s head was encased in steel, 
and its body covered with a quilt thick enough 
to turn a spear. It was shaped like the armour 
one reads of in Froissart ” (p. 143). 

It has been asserted in connection with thiS 
curious subject that the practice survives in 
the Sudan alone. It may, therefore, be well 
to state that it is also found among the 
Khevsur people of the Central Caucasus, who 
still habitually wear chain armour, shields 
and helmets, like mediaeval knights. In 
fact, it was formerly general among all the 
Caucasian tribes, and the Chechenzes of 
Daghestan still wore coats of mail down to 
the beginning of the present century. The 
armour does not appear to have been forged 
by these peoples themselves, but was handed 
down, as among the Sudanese Arabs, as an 
heirloom from generation to generation in the 
Hence the inference 
that this armour dates everywhere from the 
times of the Crusades, of which it may be 
regarded as a remarkable reminiscence. 

Mrs. Sartorius’s Three Months in the Sudan 
means ‘* Three Months in Suakin,”’ where she 
resided from December, 1883, to February, 
1884—that is, during the stirring period 
preceding the arrival of General Graham’s 
expedition. She writes in a somewhat scat- 
tered way of men and things, but with a 
delightful and absolutely unconscious naiveté, 
which, like charity, covers a multitude of 
sins. Thus it may be wrong to speak of the 
Nile as rising in November, to call the janis- 
saries ‘‘small landowners,’’ to attribute Zhe 
Innocents Abroad to Bret Harte, to make the 
Bhahal Gazar (ste for Bahr-el-Ghazal) ‘the 
source of the Nile,” or spell the name of the 
Hadendoa tribe, a Ja Cockney, with a super- 
fluous r (“‘Haddendower”). But such pec- 
cadilloes will readily be pardoned in a writer 
who overflows with good humour often under 
really distressing circumstances, who describes 
the varied scenes of a fitful drama with the 
subtle charm of a perfectly natural style, and 
whose pages are replete with passages be- 
traying considerable descriptive power and 
Womanly common-sense. Take this account 


Central Africa,” then a member of her Suakin 
household : 


‘‘He was very short, but very powerful, 
thick-li , black, with splendid white teeth, 
except fis bottom front ones, which had been 
knocked out in accordance with the customs of 
his tribe. Now and then he got very much out 
of temper, and bullied the Portuguese cook 
frightfully. Once in Jedda some Turkish 
soldiers insulted him, and he without hesitation 
went in for the whole guard (four men) and 
licked them all. Then when the officer came to 
complain in the morning to Mr. Wylde, Furra- 
julla, who had not recovered his temper, pushed 
past, knocked over the officer, gave him a smart 
rap or two, and then bolted for twenty-four 
hours into the desert for fear of his master” 


(p. 95). 
Here is a charming touch, which may serve 
as a specimen of scores of similar passages : 


‘*Near here there is a very ancient city, the 
traces of whose existence are lost in the dim 
mists of past ages; but it is so ruined, and 
tradition is so still about it, that only the most 
learned antiquaries find interest in it” (p. 13). 


Here is a hint for Mr. Plimsoll : 


‘‘ Fortunately for the Khedival Company, these 
steamers were all built long ago, and therefore 
of much better iron than now, and consequently 
they bear the strain which their captains and 
pilots are always putting them to” (p. 159). 


Here is another for our Exeter Hall 
friends : 


“It is on this slave-dealing account that the 
Egyptians have greatly to complain against 
the English people, for the latter have fixed on 
them : most exacting treaty, one which entails 
great expense and trouble in the carrying out, 
and which, in consequence, has raised the whole 
of Sudan against them. There has been, in 
modern times, no greater example of the 
Pharisaical manner of laying heavy burdens on 
other men’s shoulders and refusing to stir a 
finger to help them, than this treatment of the 
Egyptians by that vast body of English 
Methodists and fanatics, whose representatives 
make Exeter Hall their principal meeting 
place” (p. 84). 


And lastly, here is one for the Egyptians 
themselves : 


‘* Every village has its pigeon-houses, looking 
like great mud cones, and in the evening the 
owners go out and call them in. But when a 
man wants to get hold of extra pigeons, instead 
of calling them, he frightens the pigeons away. 
They do not understand this, keep circling 
above, and swoop down now and then towards 
their houses. Other pigeons, seeing this com- 
motion, join them, and as soon as the man sees 
there are enough he hides. The whole of the 
birds, old and new, then go into the house, and 
the man returning shuts them in. This would 
be a fine business, if it were not that all of them 
do the same thing, and therefore each gets 
caught in his turn. They know this perfectly 
well, but no Egyptian fellah could resist the 
temptation of cheating his neighbour” (p. 32). 
Altogether, if, notwithstanding their titles, 
none of these works except Col. Colborne’s 
tell us much about Sudan proper, all of them 
are at least pleasant reading, while often 
embodying much useful information bearing 
more or less directly on the present troubles 
in that distracted region. A. H. Keane. 











of Furrajulla, formerly ‘a slave from Bonga, 


The Aeneid of Virgil. Translated into Eng- 
lish by J. W. Mackail. (Macmillan.) 


Tue problem of translation, according to a 
well-known saying of Cardinal Newman, 
is to make the minimum sacrifice. Some- 
thing must be lost in transferring thoughts 
expressed in one language into another. How 
may this loss be least? If a Latin poet is 
translated into English prose, the extent of 
the loss lies upon the surface: the music of 
the verse is gone; and the subtle influence of 
form upon thought is at least entirely dis- 
guised. But does not the lessening of the 
sacrifice in other respects fully compensate 
for all that is thus given up? ‘The translator 
is freed from all care as to metre and rhyme, 
and is able to devote himself entirely to 
devising the most exact equivalent for the 
words of his original. The numberless pit-falls 
that stud the way of one who attempts to render 
in verse no longer imperil his course ; and if 
he is judged by a higher standard of fidelity, 
at least there are no artificial difficulties in 
the way of his reaching this standard. Mr. 
Mackail is right then in saying that a prose 
translation of a poct now needs no apology, 
though he is needlessly humble in comparing 
it to a copy of some great painting executed 
in mosaic, and even to a copy in Berlin wool. 
The only question possible, whether such a 
prose rendering can really give pleasure, has 
been answered sufficiently by experiment; 
and versions such as Hayward’s Faust, 
Carlyle’s Dante, the ‘‘ Variorum ”’ Homer, or 
Mr. Lang’s Theocritus do not recall in the 
least, even to the most critical reader, the 
sensations produced by a Landseer, not to say 
a Raffaelle, in wool-work. For our own 
generation it may safely be said that a good 
prose version is more sure of a welcome than 
a rendering in verse of any but the very 
highest quality. 

When a new translation of the Aeneid was 
announced, the first point of interest was to 
know what sort of an ideal the translator had 
conceived of his duties. The version of 
Conington was in possession of the field. In 
what respects would this be held to be capable 
of improvement ? Was the effort to be made 
to secure a closer faithfulness, a terser diction, 
a more idiomatic style, or a more accurate 
rendering of individual passages? Mr. Mac- 
kail, with commendable taste, offers no criti- 
cism on his predecessors. We are left to find 
out for ourselves what are to be the distin- 
guishing notes of his own translation. Per- 
haps a comparison of various renderings of a 
passage selected almost at random may set 
us on the track. The first few lines of Book 

XII. are rendered thus by Conington : 

‘*When Turnus sees that the war-god’s enmity 

has broken the spirit of Latium, that men are 

beginning to claim his promise and make him 

the mark of their eyes, he bursts at once into 

fury unappeasable, and swells his pride to the 

height. As in Punic lands, when the hunters 

have wounded him deep in the breast, the lion 

at last rouses himself to fight, tosses with fierce 

joy his mane from his neck, snaps fearlessly the 

brigand’s spear in the wound, and roars from 

his gory mouth : even so, Turnus once kindled, 

his vehemence grows each moment. Then he 

addresses the king, and da.hes hotly into 

speech.” 

The widely-circulated “ Globe’”’ version has 

it thus: 





‘“‘Turnus, when he sees that the Latins are 
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shattered and disheartened by unsuccessful 
war, that the fulfilment of his own promises is 
called for, that men’s eyes make him their 
mark, burns all the more with rage implacable, 
and higher lifts his pride. As in Carthaginian 
plains, the mighty lion, his breast grievously 
wounded by the hunters then at last wakes his 
weapons, and exultingly makes his shaggy 
muscles start from his neck, and dauntlessly 
shivers the deep-fixed javelin of his assailant, 
and roars with bloody mouth; even so in 
Turnus, once inflamed, the fury swells up more 
and more. Then he thus addresses the king, 
and stormily begins his speech.” 


There is not much difficulty in the com- 
parison here. The former is a first-class, the 
latter a rather poor second-class rendering. 
The personal element in adverso Marte ought 
certainly to have been retained; wltro is not 
‘‘all the more,” ‘‘ wakes his weapons” is 
false English; to render foros ‘‘ muscles” 
mars the picture; whatever the literal mean- 
ing, it is the mane which is seen to shake; 
“assailant”? is a very weak rendering of 
latro; arvis is more or less than “ plains” ; 
the thrice-repeated “and” is very awkward ; 
and, generally, there is a lack of ease in the 
rhythm, while the changes of subject are not 
managed happily. ' 

Now let us turn to Mr. Mackail. 


‘When Turnus sees the Latins broken and 
fainting in the thwart issue of war, his promise 
claimed for fulfilment, and men’s eyes pointed 
on him, his own spirit rises in unappeasable 
flame. As the lion in Phoenician fields, his 
breast heavily wounded by the huntsmen, at 
last starts into arms, and shakes out the shaggy 
masses from his exultant neck, and undismayed 
snaps the brigand’s planted weapon, roaring 
with blood-stained mouth: even so Turnus 
kindles and swells in passion. Then he thus 
addresses the king, and so furiously begins.” 


This is evidently constructed on different lines 
from Conington’s, but there is hardly less in 
it to praise. The close fidelity is admirable, 
and I venture to think it is a better model for 
imitation than Conington’s spirited rendering; 
but there are flaws in detail. ‘‘ The thwart 
issue of war” is naught; ‘eyes’? are not 
properly ‘‘ pointed,” and ‘‘ Phoenician” is a 
little misleading, in spite of Mommsen’s pre- 
cedent. 

It would be, of course, unfair to sample 
the house by such an isolated brick; but the 
general impression left by a much more ex- 
tended comparison docs not differ widely from 
that which is so gained. The translator has 
the true ideal, and as a rule he comes very 
close to it; but occasionally there are jarring 
notes or lapses in language, none the less awk- 
ward because they are apparently deliberate. 
Is praestans animi tuvenis more happily ren- 
dered by ‘*O, excellent young man!” or by 
Conington’s “‘ gallant youth”? Is ‘free to 
dally with death” legitimate for mora liberamor- 
tis ? Is maximus Actor “ sly” rather than 
‘giant’? Does not fhe rendering ‘ driven 
by what god” for gud turbine adacta need a 
word of defence? ‘ Was it well?” rather 
misses the point for placuit. But these are 






very slight blemishes: it would be easier to 
find in abundance examples of rendering really 
perfect in their idiomatic faithfulness. 

And we must not lose sight of the skill with 
which very frequently Mr. Mackail has pre- 
served the order of the original. This is a point 
far too often lost sight of in translation: and yet 


if the words are flung about at random, even 
if the bare meaning of the text is accurately 
given, the manner in which the component 
parts of the thought are presented to the 
mind is totally different; and, therefore, a 
very different impression is produced. The 
English reader, as he turns to this version, 
may be sure that he has the very form of 
Vergil’s thought preserved with as much 
exactness as is possible. The only serious 
qualification that is needed is suggested by 
an occasional forcing of the note. ‘ Ruining 
heaven”? is not happy for coeli ruina ; ‘‘ dread- 
ful steel-rivetted gates” is neither exact nor 
elegant for dirae ferro et compagibus artis .. . 
portae; nor ‘maiden unnamed” for quam te 
memorem virgo? It is easier to censure 
‘‘weapons of corn-dressing”’ for Cerealia 
arma than to suggest an adequate equivalent. 
A happy daring is often needed to reproduce 
Vergil’s bold experiments in style; but in 
cases such as these the daring is more evident 
than the happiness. ‘ Deified glory” used of 
Hercules is probably not the meaning of 
decus addite divis, nor “‘gay Carinae’ the 
right epithet for a quarter distinguished for 
the stateliness of its buildings. 

One question remains to be discussed—the 
manner in which Mr. Mackail has dealt with 
passages of real obscurity. He tells us that 
he has often taken Servius as his guide in 
preference to the modern editors. The prin- 
ciple is a somewhat dangerous one. The best 
recent editors have not been lacking in respect 
for the authority of Servius ; and if they have 
departed from his tradition, it has usually 
been only under strong compulsion. For 
instance, in two places in book i. Dr. Ken- 
nedy agrees with Servius as against many 
editors, first in interpreting fatigat equos (said 
of Harpalyce, v. 316) as ‘‘ out-tires horses,” 
and secondly in understanding data fata (v. 
382) of the will of Jove, for ‘‘ fata never 
means oracles or prophecies.’’ In both these 
eases Mr. Mauckail, wrongly, I think, dis- 
agrees, rendering ‘‘tires her coursers” and 
‘‘oracular tokens.” aquearia, again, may, 
perhaps, be ‘‘ chain-work,” but that is not 
the view of Servius. In vi. 865 Servius sup- 
ports Dr. Kennedy’s interpretation guantum 
instar in ipso, ‘‘ what a striking resemblance ”’ ; 
but Mr. Mackail more wisely follows Coning- 
ton—‘‘ how goodly of presence he is ’”’—though 
Prof. Nettleship is probably right in thinking 
that this does not exhaust the meaning of 
the phrase. Hence, Mr. Mackail has often been 
better than his principle, and, on the whole, 
there is little room to complain of his judg- 
ment. To test it in detail would be a task 
not for these limits. I may just notice that 
in iv. 663, and vi. 883, Dr. Kennedy’s 
explanation is not admitted, and that in 
vi. 743 the rendering ‘‘ we suffer, each a 
several ghost” for quisque suos patimur 
Manes shows that Mr. Mackail’s conception 
of the duty of a translator does not include 
that of an interpreter. Prof. Nettleship’s 
convincing disproof of Servius’s interpreta- 
tion of concreta in vi. 738 was probably 
not accessible when this part of the trans- 
lation was finished. But I have noticed 
no instance where Mr. Mackail’s interpreta- 
tion of the sense of a passage—as distinguished 
from that of particular words—is not fairly 
defensible. 


article, to give one specimen of the success 
with which the translator deals with passages 
of emotion or pathos. We may tuke the story 
of the death of Nisus : 


‘“‘Then, indeed, frantic with terror, Nisus shrieks 
out. No longer could he shroud himself in 
darkness or endure such agony. ‘On me, on 
me! I am here, I did it! On me turn your 
steel, O Rutulians! Mine is all the guilt; he 
dared not, no, nor could not. To this heaven I 
appeal, and the stars that know—he only loved 
his hapless friend too well.’ Such words he 
was uttering; but the sword, driven hard home, 
is gone clean through his ribs, and pierces the 
white breast. Euryalus rolls over in death, 
and the blood runs over his lovely limbs, and 
his neck settles and sinks on his shoulder; even 
as when a lustrous flower cut away by the 
plough droops in death, or weary-necked 
poppies bow down their head if overweighted 
with a random shower. But Nisus rushes 
amidst them, and, alone among them all, rushes 
at Volscens, keeps to Volscens alone; round 
him the foe cluster, and on this side and on 
that, hurl him back; none the less he presses 
on, and whirls his sword like lightning, till he 
plunges it full in the face of the shrieking 
Rutulian, and slays his enemy as he dies. 
Then, stabbed through and through, he flung 
himself above his lifeless friend, and there at 
last found the quiet sleep of death.” 

This rendering is perhaps not flawless, but 
standing, as it does, as only an average 
specimen of the work, it warrants us in saying 
that Mr. Mackail’s version justly claims a 
place of its own, and is a gift to be heartily 
accepted. To school-boys and to poll-men I 
fear it will be fatally useful. 

A. §. Wicxkrns. 








SPANISH POPULAR LEGENDS AND POETRY. 


Biblioteca de las Tradiciones populares E;- 
panolas. TomosI.-V. (Madrid.) 


Concepto del Derecho en la Poesia popular 
Espaiiola. Por Joaquin Costa. (Madrid: 
Fortanet.) 


Srayrarps were not the first to enter on the 
study of folk-lore, but now that they have 
begun they yield to no other people either in 
zeal or in diligence. Even the reproach of 
tardiness may be in some sort repelled, for 
the great collections of the Romances are full 
of materials of folk-lore, and among the 
works of Fernan Caballero and others are 
excellent specimens of the prae-scientific 
period. But leaving questions of priority, the 
distinguishing quality of Spanish folk-lore, 
and much of its permanent value, consist in 
this—that its collectors and writers have 
infused a fresh life into the study by treating 
it not merely as a thing of the past, as an 
archaeological curiosity, but as an actual 
sociological fact. In these and similar 
volumes published in the Peninsula we hear 
very little of solar or other theories ; little is 
done in the way of comparison of the legends, 
unless with those of other parts of the 
Peninsula and of Italy; there is no unwise 
attempt at literary adornment; but folk-lore 
is treated mainly from another, and perhaps 
not less valuable, point of view—as a demo- 
psychology, to quote the term used by one of 
the most zealous toilers in the field, the editor 
of the present series, Don Antonio Machado y 
Alvarez. 








Perhaps it is right, before I close this 





Considered in this way, the collector of 
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folk-lore has no need to pitch his tent or to 
make his peregrinations in out-of-the-way 
places. He will find his material in crowded 
modern cities just as well as in the most 
thinly-populated districts, and in those farthest 
away from civilisation. Excellent examples 
of this kind of folk-lore are ‘‘ El Folk-lore de 
Madrid,” by Sejior Olivarria, in vol. ii., and 
still more the study of Sevillan artisan town- 
life, by Luis Montoto, which opens the scries. 
Only, as this writer warns us in another 
study in vol. iv., p. 313, we must not con- 
found the “musa popular” with the ‘‘ musa 
de la plebe.”” The former is free as the wind, 
but she is no courtesan. It is the latter only 
who is the muse of the J/upanar and the 
servile parasite of Bacchus. Studies such as 
these of London courts and Whitechapel 
alleys would surely smooth the way for the 
labours of university men in the unknown 
world of eastern London. 

Another phase of folk-lore in which these 
volumes are particularly rich is that of 
children’s games. The ‘‘ Juegos Infantiles ” 
of Estremadura are treated at length by 
Hernandez de Soto, and those of Galicia by 
the distinguished novelist, Doiia Emilia Pardo 
Bazan, and others. There are but few of 
our British infant games which are not 
represented here, and generally with more 
numerous variations than could be found in 
our own land (see the twenty-four ways of 
playing hop-scotch figured at the end of vol. 
iii.). The nursery rhymes which accompany 
such games are not generally, as in English, 
unmeaning jingles, but have often a touch of 
graceful poetical fancy which reminds one of 
the land of the romancero; indeed, some are 
charming little romances by themselves ; and 
these are found not only in brighter Andalusia, 
but also in cloudy Galicia of the North. 

Of superstitions — showing that popular 
religion, like embryology, contains within 
it types of all anterior forms—we have 
specimens from Andalusia by Seiior Gui- 
chot; and also a more literary study by 
the same writer on the Myth of the Basilic. 
Vol. v. is occupied by collections of riddles, 
short studies, newspaper reviews, and articles 
by the editor, forming together a conspectus 
of nearly all that has been done in the 
Peninsula on the literature of folk-lore. Vols. 
ii., iii., and iv. contain also a translation of 
those chapters of Nyder’s Formicarium (saec. 
XY.) which treat of sorcery and of demoniacal 
possession. This is interpersed with dialogue, 
giving a view of the belief of educated 
Spaniards on these subjects at the present 
day. The treatise itself, though containing 
some interesting episodes, is as tedious and 
as untrustworthy in its facts as are most 
mediaeval works on the like theme. 


Our second work is a little study by Don 
Joaquin Costa, the author of Poésia popular 
Espanola, on the idea of right contained in the 
old proverbs and romances. He brings out 
therefrom the independence and nobility of 
sentiment of the Spanish people. How their 
ideas of right were widened by “el contacto, 
y mas que contacto, compenetracion de musul- 
manos y cristianos.” The refran, he remarks, 
embraces all theologies, and contains the 
detritus of all former beliefs, even fallen ones ; 
but there is not a single refrain which shows 


love to the clergy. The popular ideal of the 





duties of a king is very different from that of 
later times. So far from Spaniards having 
always been submissive subjects, their popular 
poetry upholds the right and duty of insur- 
rection. Hence, when absolutism was estab- 
lished, the popular muse became silent, even 
in the presence of most stirring deeds. There 
is not a single popular song to celebrate the 
conquest of America. An additional chapter, 
showing how freely the old singers borrowed 
from the ‘‘ Fueros” and ‘‘ Las Siete Partidas,” 
the ancient laws of Leon and Castille, forms 
an excellent commentary on the Potéma and 
Romancero del Cid. 
Westwortn WEnsTER. 








NEW NOVELS. 
Diana of the Crossways. By George Meredith. 
In 3vols. (Chapman & Hall.) 


Stormy Waters. By Robert Buchanan. In 
3 vols. (Maxwell.) 


A Dog with a Bad Name. By Florence 


Warden. In3 vols. (Bentley.) 
Current Repentance. By A. B. C. S. In 
3 vols. (Maxwell.) 


Not Every Day: a Love Octave. By Con- 
stance MacEwen. In 2 vols. (Ward & 
Downey. ) 

Found Out. By Helen Mathers. (Warne.) 


In saying that the books of Mr. George 
Meredith appeal exclusively to a cultivated 
taste, we use the epithet “cultivated” as 
synonymous with the two epithets, ‘edu- 
cated”? and “acquired.” In fiction, as in 
wine, the popular preference is for bod 
rather than bouquet; and Mr. Meredith’s 
work is almost perversely deficient in body, 
owing all its charm to a very delicate, but 
also very recognisable, literary flavour, which, 
if discerned at all by the untutored palate, 
is hardly likely to be enjoyed. Nor would 
we say that enjoyment must necessarily follow 
upon discernment. The peculiar quality of 
Mr. Meredith’s writing is very charming; 
but its charm is not that which we expect, 
and rightfully expect, to find in fiction. The 
taste of the ordinary novel-reader may be 
somewhat coarse; but his demand for some- 
thing a little more substantial than the items 
in Mr. Meredith’s bill of fare is not unreason- 
able. The author of Diana of the Crossways 
has always seemed to us not so much a novel- 
writer as a singularly brilliant social essayist, 
who has wilfully chosen to cut up his essays 
into fragments of fictitious description and 
conversation. His books are always inte- 
resting, and yet, paradoxical as the saying 
may seem, we are interested neither in the 
personages themselves nor in what happens 
to them. We read simply that we may know 
what Mr. Meredith has to say, and that we 
may enjoy his manner of saying it; but the 
people and the events may be said to be in 
the way rather than otherwise, being at the 
best only concrete illustrations, like the men 
and women with the latinised names who 
figure in George Eliot’s Impressions of Theo- 
phrastus Such. There is nothing better in 
Diana of the Crossways than the almost 
dazzlingly brilliant introductory chapter, ‘‘ Of 
Diaries and Diarists touching the Heroine,” 





every reader—once when he begins the 
story and again when he has finished it; 
and here Mr. Meredith is what we con- 
tend he ought always to be, an essayist 
undisguised in the fancy dress of a novel 
writer. It is full of good things such as this, 
of romance—‘‘The young who avoid that 
region escape the title of fool at the cost of a 
celestial crown”; or this of oratory —“ It is 
always the more impressive for the spice of 
temper which renders it untrustworthy”; or 
a score of others that it would be pleasant to 
quote did space allow. These things in the 
essay are enjoyable; but a conversation con- 
ducted in epigrams is not enjoyable, because 
it brings with it a sense of strain and distor- 
tion. The situations in the book are not 
inevitable. They have no imaginative neces- 
sity, but only an intellectual necessity. They 
are simply pegs on which to hang clever 
comments. We do not, we cannot, really 
care for Diana Warwick and her various 
entanglements with her lovers and would-be 
lovers; but it is interesting to see what Mr. 
Meredith can make of them. Once, indecd, 
Diana does become vividly human—in the 
scene where Percy Dacier casts her off because 
she has betrayed his great political secret to 
the London editor; but the chapter comes as 
a surprise, and it is a surprise that does not 
recur, the only equally human and realisable 
passage being the description, which is almost 
painfully powerful, of Sir Lukin Dunstane’s 
remorseful agony when his wife, to whom he 
has not been too faithful, is undergoing the 
operation which may deprive him of her for 
ever. We do not believe, however, that Mr. 
Meredith’s admirers will feel that in Diana of 


y | the Crossways he falls below himself. 


The quality to which, a good many years 
ago, the meaningless and absurd name of 
‘« sensationalism ”’ was given, is again making 
itself very observable in contemporary fiction 
of the second rank. The extraordinary 
popularity of Called Back may have done 
something —and, in one instance, to which we 
shall refer, certainly has done something—to 
revive an old and rather discredited fashion ; 
or novelists may have a suspicion that their 
readers are pining for nutriment a little more 
savoury than the long-drawn-out analyses of 
Messrs. Howells and James ; but, whatever be 
the true explanation, the fact remains, and no 
fewer than three of the six novels in our list 
this week are distinctly ‘‘ sensational ’’—that 
is to say, their interest centres in the 
unravelling of a tangled skein of circumstance 
rather than in the presentation and evolution 
of character. Stormy Waters is one of the 
three, and not the best of them; for the 
work of Mr. Buchanan, who is distinctly a 
man of genius rather than of mere talent, is 
only good work when it is congenial work— 
when it runs in the line of his special endow- 
ments—and it seems to us evident that his 
recent stories have been written not from an 
inward impulse, but in answer to a supposed 
demand from without. They are accordingly 


painfully unsatisfactory, especially to those 
who, like the present writer, have derived 
more pleasure than they can adequately 
acknowledge both from his memorable verse 
and from those prose writings in which his 
imaginative endowment has ‘‘ ample room and 





which will be perused at least twice by 


yerge enough” to display itself freely. 
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Stormy Waters deals with the doings and 
misdoings of a secret society established for 
the purpose of furthering the cause of social- 
ism by the beneficent agency of dynamite ; 
and Mr. Buchanan exhibits courage which 
surely crosses the borders of temerity by 
making one of his characters the perpetrator 
of the explosion at the Government offices in 
Charles Street. The criminal, Michael Morton, 
is a farmer who, in a fit of passion, has mur- 
dered his landlord, being urged to the deed 
partly by a notice to quit his farm, but 
mainly by a suspicion—which turns out to be 
altogether baseless—that the landlord is the un- 
known scoundrel who has seduced and deserted 
his daughter. The murder is witnessed by the 
real seducer, a certain Richard Kingston, who 
is the heir of the victim, and also the leading 
spirit in the secret society ; and Morton, who 
is, of course, in Kingston’s power, is com- 
pelled by him to give his assistance in carry- 
ing out the designs of the Brotherhood. 
Suspicion falls upon a young sailor named 
Hastings, who is finally captured, tried, and 
condemned to death; but on the eve of his 
execution the truth is discovered, Kingston is 
unmasked, Hastings is reprieved on his way 
to the scaffold, and poetical justice is done all 
round. Some of the chapters devoted to the 
plottings of the dynamitards are exciting 
enough, and will just now be specially 
attractive to some readers; but, from an 
artistic point of view, the subject is not well 
chosen, and the treatment has occasionally 
a clumsiness which seems the result of 
haste. There are good things in the story— 
Bob, the cabman, is admirable—but it gives 
no indication of the true nature of its author’s 
power. 


Whenever a reviewer wishes to point a 
more than ordinarily savage sneer, he has a 
habit of saying that such and such writing 
is “only worthy of the Family Herald.” 
We are not familiar with this despised 
periodical, so cannot tell what amount of 
justice there may be in such allusions ; but we 
learn from Miss Warden that her story, 4 
Dog with a Bad Name, was first published in 
its pages, and we can only say that if all the 
novels which come into our hands were as 
readable as this one, our labours would be 
much more exhilarating than they are at 
present. Though it is entirely a story of 
plot interest, the writer has clearly taken 
pains to make her characters realisable ‘and 
consistent ; and while it is quite true that 
no one thinks of reading a book of this kind 
for the sake of its characters, still a fairly 
well-painted portrait is a pleasanter thing 
than a coarse daub. Certainly, the villains 
are decidedly non-natural beings; but as the 
villain of fiction is so uniformly non-natural 
it would perhaps be hypercritical to complain 
of such a trifle. In a story like this good 
construction is the one—we might say the 
only—thing needful; and in A Dog with 
a@ Bad Name the construction is very 
workmanlike and efficient. Miss Warden 
has evidently laid out her ground plan 
thoroughly before beginning to build up her 
narrative, so that symmetry and proportion 
are preserved throughout, and there are none 
of those after-thoughts, which, howsoever 
carefully they may be worked in, are always 
detected and resented by the reader. The 








secret upon which the plot turns is preserved 
with considerable ingenuity, and the reader’s 
curiosity is so well sustained that, if the 
beginning of the third volume be reached 
before midnight, only a very strong-minded 
person will be able to get to bed before the 
last page is reached. We foresee that poor 
James Acton, who represents the proverbial 
dog with a bad name, will be cleared from 
the charges brought against him, and we 
know that another James Acton will somehow 
be discovered; but, though early in the story 
we make the acquaintance of the true criminal, 
we never suspect his identity. To readers 
craving for excitement, 4 Dog with a Bad 
Name may be confidently recommended. 


The title Current Repentance will be some- 
what enigmatical save to those who remember 
the speech of the Chief Justice to Falstaff in 
the second part of ‘‘ Henry IV.”: ‘Pay her 
the debt you owe her, and unpay the villany 
you have done her: the one you may do with 
sterling money, and the other with current 
repentance.” In one respect this story is 
certainly inferior to the one just mentioned. 
So far is it from being well constructed that 
it can hardly be said to be constructed at all, 
but simply thrown together. The first half 
of the first volume, which deals with the 
unfortunate love-affairs of Mary Lee, is admir- 
ably written, and the narrative is full of 
movement and interest; but with the sup- 
posed betrayal and actual death of the ill-fated 
girl the interest collapses; and, when the 
story jumps over twenty years of time and 
half a hemisphere of space to introduce us 
to an entirely new circle of characters we 
feel first bewildered and then bored. In 
themselves the chapters dealing with official 
life in India are entertaining enough; but, 
coming where they do, we resent them as 
something like an impertinence, for they seem 
to have no vital connexion with what has 
preceded them. When we reach the con- 
cluding pages we discover that there is such 
a connexion; but, unfortunately, by that time 
we have ceased to care anything about it. 
This is a pity, for the author has some grasp 
of character, and can write decent English, 
though he seems to labour under the delusion 
that a ‘‘ patronymic” is the same thing as 
a surname. 


Were Mr. Martin Tupper and Punch’s 
Postlethwaite to combine with a view to the 
production of a novel, the result of such com- 
bination would surely resemble the work 
which is entitled Not Every Day, though it 
might as well have been called ‘‘ Every other 
Fortnight,” or ‘‘Three Times a Year,” or 
‘“‘ Always,” or anything else. We cannot 
imagine what manner of man or woman could 
possibly feel the faintest interest in the high 
fantastic phantoms which here do duty for 
human beings, or in a story which is, we 
should think, almost unique in its grotesque 
absurdity ; but from the descriptive and con- 
versational pages we have extracted an amount 
of amusement for which we can hardly be 
sufficiently grateful. The Tupperian hand is 
principally discernible in the original mottoes 
prefixed to the chapters and in the reflections 
which are sprinkled up and down them; it is 
in the descriptions and the talk that we find the 
touches which suggest the subtle and precious 
Postlethwaite. When we read that ‘ advice 





is, as a rule, very badly weighted; bias of 
some kind nearly always tips it over to the 
left,” we cannot presume to understand ; but 
we silently admire such an impressive echo of 
the oracular Proverbial Philosophy—an echo 
which we hear again in the following impres- 
sive affirmation and awakening question: 
“* Most of us are fattened on the misfortunes 
of others. How much slaughter, thinkest 
thou, O man, it has taken to keep thee 
alive?” On the other hand, there can be no 
doubt concerning the source of the inspiration 
in this fragment of a “‘ consummate” speech 
made by one woman to another whom she has 
never seen before. ‘‘‘ We have but few great 
lights left. I’m sorry Rossetti, the poet-painter, 
has passed away.’ (Here she did pause, and for 
one half-moment a slight expression of pain 
swept across her worldly yet handsome face.) 
‘It strikes me he would have admired your 
face and weaved you into those strange studies 
of his, all of which have a certain remote and 
deep expression which is unfathomable.’ ”’ We 
do not know whether we can say that Miss 
MacEwen’s writing has, like her heroine’s 
face, a remote and deep expression, but it 


certainly resembles that remarkable coun- © 


tenance in being unfathomable. She has a 
great fondness for particular words, ‘‘ mystic” 
being such a special pet that she even talks 
about ‘‘ mystic dynamite”; and she has also 
a fixed determination to be nothing if not 
transcendently metaphorical, which makes her 
book rather more puzzling than a double 
acrostic. Of course, there is just a possi- 
bility that Not Hvery Day may be an elaborate 
practical joke, and in this case we must 
declare it a tremendous triumph. 


Found Out is the story we referred to as 
having been called into existence by the 
extraordinary success of Called Back; and 
from what we hear the venture has already 
had greater good luck than generally falls to 
the lot of imitative experiments. We do not 
mean it to be inferred that Miss Helen 
Mathers is guilty of imitating Mr. Fargus. 
Such imitation would have been one of those 
blunders which are worse than crimes. The 
author’s aim has been simply to arouse that 
kind of interest which depends upon cleverly 
awakened and ingeniously sustained curiosity, 
and she achieves her aim without being in the 
least ‘‘ psychological,” an achievement for 
which our sincere thanks are due. The only 
technical criticism we feel impelled to make 
is that the machinery is in places rather too 
elaborate for a short story, the result being 
an occasional awkwardness which might easily 
have been avoided. 

James Asucrort Nose. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


The Princess Charlotte of Wales. An Illus- 
trated Menograph. By Mrs. Herbert Jones. 
(Quaritch.) The occasion of this handsome 
quarto is to publish for the first time a series of 
some eleven miniatures of the Princess Charlotte, 
which were painted from life by Miss Charlotte 
Jones, and have ever since remained in the 
family of the artist. To accompany these 
illustrations, Mrs. Herbert Jones, the author of 
Sandringham Past and Present, has told afresh 
the story of a life which, from its ill-omened 
beginning to its sudden close, forms one of the 
most pathetic chapters in royal annals. As 
might be expected from her former work, Mrs. 
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Jones is careful to add whatever interestin 
touches can be obtained from the architectu 
and domestic history of the houses in which 
the Princess lived—Carlton (which ought 
apparently to be es House, Warwick 
House, which adjoined the former, and Clare- 
mont, familiar to us all by another recent death. 
She has also been enabled to make a real 
contribution to her biography by printing at 
length several letters written by the Princess to 
Emily Theophila, Viscountess Ashbrook, who, 
though some seven years older than her corre- 
spondent, still survives at the venerable age of 
ninety-five. Of these it is sufficient to say that 
they fully bear out the character for amiability 
that is commonly assigned to the Princess. But 
it is, of course, for its illustrations that this book 
will be chiefly valued. Their interest is two- 
fold: partly because of their subject, whose 
brief career they trace in a succession of stages 
from her cradle to her wedding ; partly as being 
excellent specimens of the English miniature 
art of Cosway’s school. The graceful form of 
the young girl who never blossomed into full 
womanhood is here delineated by one who had 
both the skill and the opportunity to execute a 
faithful likeness. The originals were to be seen 
in London before Christmas; these reproduc- 
tions have been done in monochrome, perhaps 
not all with equal success. But for the volume 
as a whole, praise is due unreservedly to both 
author and printer. 


A Diary of Two Parliaments, By Henry W. 
Lucy. The Disraeli Parliament, 1874-1880, 
(Cassell.) In his recent book of travel, Hast by 
West, Mr. Lucy trespassed into a field of litera- 
ture where he could not hope to win more than 
a succes d’estime from his brother journalists 
and his many personal friends. In the present 
volume, to be followed shortly by a second, he 
returns to the familiar scenes of parliamentary 
life in which he has established his reputation. 
In the House of Commons, though not of it, 
he has proved the proverb that ‘‘ onlookers see 
most of the game.” Many will have read 
before what is here reprinted from two or three 
newspapers, but all will be glad to refresh their 
remembrance of a period of history which is 
already beginning to seem remote. And we 
venture to say that the future historian of the 
reign of Victoria will not disdain to turn to 
these pages for a faithful record of one aspect 
of politics. They bear the same relation to 
Hansard that an instantaneous photograph does 
to full-length portraiture. Till within a few 
ay the pulse of the House of Commons could 

e felt only by its own members. The outer 
public knew of it no more than was to be learnt 
from shorthand reporters; and the reporters 
themselves were directly concerned with nothing 
besides the speeches made. Now the House 
has been compelled to relax its rules so as to 
admit the intrusion of personal journalism. 
From picture, as well as from narrative, we are 
enabled not only to read what our representa- 
tives say, but also to learn in what way they 
comport themselves, and even how they dress. 
Of this new school of reporting Mr. Lucy is 
the recognised chief, sharing the honours with 
Mr. Harry Furniss in another line. He is in 
epee touch with his subject, as well as with 

is readers; and, though sometimes hovering 
on the very verge, he always contrives just to 
escape the pitfall of vulgarity. It is not given 
to every one to compare the present Home 
Secretary in three lines to Casabianca, to the 
“minstrel boy,” and to Mrs. Micawber. 


A Bit of Human Nature and the “ Lively 
Fanny.” By David Christie Murray. (Chatto 
& Windus.) Though somewhat ostentatiously 
announced as Mr. Murray’s ‘‘ new novel,” this 
volume really contains two separate stories, 
both of which have been printed before—the 
first in one of last year’s Christmas numbers, 








| 


the second (we think) in a magazine. The first 
and longest is far the better of the two, for it 
presents what we make bold to call a new 
situation, skilfully and delicately worked out. 
A Chinaman in the Ardennes is an improve- 
ment upon De Quincey’s historic Malay. The 
second is very slight, and may charitably be 
regarded as padding to fill out the volume. It 
might furnish material for a one-act farce. The 
truth is that Mr. Murray paints best on a large 
canvas, as may be seen by his real ‘‘ new novel ” 
in the Cornhill, which has begun excellently well. 


The Student's Manual of Indian History. By 
Robert Hawthorne, Ph.D. Professor, Argyll 
College, Pauchgani. (Sonnenschein.) We have 
set out the title-page at length, in order that the 
author may have whatever credit attaches to his 
degree and his title of professor, and also to 
show the first of many misprints. ‘‘ Pauch- 
gani” should, of course, be Panchgani,” a hill 
station in the Western Ghats, not to be found 
in Hunter’s Imperial Gazetteer. It might, 
perhaps, be thought hypercritical to complain 
that a book from so remote a source should be 
imperfectly corrected for the press. But the 
misprints, we regret to say, are only 7.- 
tomatic of an ignorance that shows itself on 
almost every page. Here are a few examples: 


‘During this time Bengal was under a double 
government (ruled by natives and Europeans). 
At length the E.I. Company sent out Warren 
Hastings as Diwan of the province, and put a 
stop to the double government by the Regulation 
[sie] Act, by which Bengal, Behar, and Orissa were 
brought under British jurisdiction ”’ (p. 54). 
Lord William Bentinck is called throughout 
‘“‘Lord Bentinck”; and he is dismissed with 
the remark that ‘‘ he was not a great politician ”’ 

. 65). ‘‘ During the Afghan war the Ameers 
of Sindh had in many ways shown their hos- 
tility to the British” (p. 68). ‘‘The first 
Punjab war... lasted two years”’ (p. 69). As 
a matter of fact, it lasted only from November 
1845 to February 1846, ‘‘ Lord Lytton gained 
the affections of all classes, and his name will 
always be remembered with respect” (p. 72). 
In the case of school-books, more than with 
any other class, we hold ourselves bound to 
regard the motto— 

‘* Judex damnatur cum nocens absolvitur.’’ 


A Statutory List of the Inhabitants of Melbourne, 
Derbyshire, in 1695. With a Commentary and 
Explanatory Notes. By R. E. Chester Waters. 
(Bemrose.) It is but a few weeks since we 
received from Mr. Waters a little work in 
which he discussed with equal learning and 
acumen the parentage of Gundrada de Warenne, 
and proved once for all that she was neither 
daughter nor step-daughter of William the 
Conqueror. He has now issued another book, 
scarcely larger than the former in size, and not 
less decisive in its application to a disputed 
point in English history. Macuulay, as all 
will remember, deplores that no materials exist 
for determining with accuracy the population of 
England at the close of the seventeenth century. 
It has apparently been left for Mr. Waters to 
point out that, by an Act of Parliament passed 
in 1695 (6 & 7 William and Mary, c. 6.), a 
complete enumeration was made of the inhabi- 
tants of every parish in the kingdom, with a 
view to the imposition of duties upon marriages, 
births, and burials, and upon bachelors and 
widowers, ‘‘ for the carrying on the war against 
France with vigour.” Copies of all these lists 
were duly returned into the exchequer; but 
whether they still exist in the Record Office 
Mr. Waters has not ascertained. One such 
list, however, for the parish of Melbourne 
in South Derbyshire has been preserved among 
the family papers of Lord Hardinge, and is 
now printed for the first time by Mr. Waters. 
The total number of the inhabitants of 
Melbourne amounted in 1695 to 660; in 1881 





the number was 3,123, This rate of increase, it 
is interesting to find, almost exactly corresponds 
with an estimate for the whole country that was 
adopted by Macaulay. Those who know Mr. 
Waters’s mode of work will not need to be told 
that he has not contented himself with merely 
publishing the ory nee document. With a few 
—_ touches of description, he has made the 

age and its occupants to live before us. 
In addition, he has traced to the present day the 
descent of the two chief families who were then 
the largest landholders in Melbourne, nor has 
he despised the genealogy of some three other 
households of lowly estate. Such a piece of 
work is not only valuable in itself, but ought to 


serve as a model for local antiquaries to 
imitate. 


Bulandshahr ; or, Sketches of an Indian Dis- 
trict, Social, Historical, and Architectural. By 
F. 8. Growse. (Benares : Medical Hall Press. ) 
There are probably many—at any rate among 
those who saw the Calcutta Exhibition of 
1883-84, or are acquainted with the Indian 
collections at the South Kensington Museum— 
who have some idea of what Mr. F. 8S. Growse 
has done to make Indian art known to 
Europeans; but few can have learnt till now 
how much he has also done to encourage its 
growth in its native home. The account given 
in this book of the rebuilding of Bulandshahr, 
and the beautiful photographs of some of the 
buildings with which it is adorned, ought to be 
interesting to all district officers who have the 
opportunity of helping on a similar work, and 
also to those of the public who desire instruc- 
tion in the methods of Indian administration 
and the nature of the duties which a Collector 
and Magistrate has to perform. Bulandshahr 
is a little town of some 18,000 inhabitants, 
situated ten miles north of the East Indian 
Railway in the centre of the district of the same 
name, which lies between the Jumna and 
Ganges, immediately to the East of Delhi. 
The district is exceptionally well cultivated, 
fully Sev ngge by irrigation against famine, 
very lightly assessed to land revenue, and 
owned to a large extent by wealthy and in- 
telligent proprietors, chiefly Mohammedans. 
Most of these gentlemen have, besides their 
seats on their estates, town houses at Buland- 
shahr. Mr, Growse came to the district as 
Collector in 1878, and has succeeded in the six 
years that have elapsed, by private influence and 
public exertions, and for the most part with 
money raised by voluntary contributions from 
the landed gentry, in ‘‘ converting a mean 
village into a handsome town.”’ The houses of 
the wealthy have been rebuilt, several new 
streets of picturesque shops erected, and the 
town furnished with public buildings worthy of 
its private ones—all in a style of art which is 
not only in itself beautiful and satisfying, but 
has been found to be quite as cheap as the ugly 
and tasteless style in which most of our official 
buildings in India are constructed. The book 
(which is marked by a singular freedom of 
speech and absence of the official idiom) is an 
effective philippic against the Public Works De- 
partment. Perhaps that department may have 
something to say in reply which it would be 
desirable to hear before coming to a conclusion 
on the controversy; but there can be no 
question that the results of private effort and 
taste, as set forth in these photographs, are 
very attractive. We are sorry to hear that Mr. 
Growse has just been transferred from Buland- 
shahr to another district. 


The Animal Food Resources of Different Nations. 
By P. L. Simmonds (Spon.) The various 
sources of food supply furnished by the animal 
kingdom—from ‘‘long pig” to earthworms— 
are here described in a way that happily com- 
bines statistics with travellers’ stories. The 
book is not exhaustive, still less is it scientific; 
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but it will furnish a vast amount of out-of-the- 
way information to those who are curious in 
such matters. 


Robert Boyle, Inventor and Philanthropist. A 
Biographical Sketch. By Lawrence Saunders. 
na op Wood & Co.) The subject of this little 

ook is not the philosopher who was once de- 
scribed as ‘‘ The father of Chemistry and the 
brother of the Earl of Cork,” but a namesake 
who died in 1878. Robert Boyle was the author 
of many brilliant mechanical inventions, the 
best known of which is the method of ventilating 
public buildings, which by general consent is 
the most effective that has yet been introduced. 
His career was an interesting one, but the story 
is not improved by Mr. Saunders’s inflated man- 
ner of telling it. The book includes not only 
the biography of the late Robert Boyle, but also 
that of his son of the same name, the present 
head of the firm of Robert Boyle & Sons, and 
portraits of both gentlemen are prefixed. Mr. 
Saunders has bestowed on the present Mr. 
Boyle an amount of eulogy which—supposing 
him to possess modesty commensurate with the 
other virtues ascribed to him—can scarcely be 
in itself very agreeable to the object of it, 
however serviceable it may prove as a business 
advertisement. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


THE Hon. Roden Noel intends to publish 
very shortly a volume of Literary Essays. 


WE hear that Mr. Firth, of Balliol, one of 
the growing school of historical students at 
Oxford, is now passing through the press a 
volume on Col. Hutchinson. 


A BIOGRAPHY of the late Richurd Lepsius is 
in preparation by his pupil and friend Prof. G. 
Ebers. The author has had the diaries, letters, 
and other papers of Lepsius placed at his dis- 
posal for this purpose. 


M. H. Garpoz, who adds to his duties as 
director of the Ecole des Hautes Etudes that 
of lecturer on geography and ethnology at the 
Ecole Libre des Sciences Politiques, recently 
delivered a lecture at the latter institution upon 
‘‘The British Empire of India,” for which he 
used as his text-books the Indian chapter in 
The Statesman’s Year-Book, Mr. R. N. Cust’s 
Modern Languages of the East Indies, and the 
manual on India contributed by Mr. J. 8S. 
Cotton to the “ English Citizen ”’ series, 


THE third volume is announced of Mr, 
Schouler’s History of the United States, covering 
the period from 1817 to 1831. 


A COLLECTION of unpublished letters of the 
Countess of Albany is being prepared for the 
press by Prof. Camillo Antona-Traversi. It is 
stated that these letters far exceed in interest 
all the specimens hitherto printed of the cor- 
respondence of the Countess, 


Messrs. TrRUBNER & Co, will shortly pub- 
lish a translation of the Pan Tadeusz and 
Grazyna of Mickiewicz, together with some 
other poems, by Miss Maude A. Biggs, already 
favourably known by her version of the Konrad 
Wallenrod of the same author. 


THE Boston Literary World, which contains a 
decidedly unfavourable review of Lord Tenny- 
son’s Becket, states that the sale of the work in 
America ‘‘ has not been particularly large.” 


Tne Rev. Alex. H. Craufurd is about to 
publish a selection of the occasional sermons 
preached by him during the last six years, from 
Mr. Frederick Denison Maurice’s old pulpit in 
St. Peter’s, Vere Street. The Unknown God 


and other Sermons is to be the title. Mr. 
Craufurd’s previous volume of sermons, Seeking 
for Light (published five years ago), is now out 
of print. Mr. T. Fisher Unwin will have the 
new book ready on March 1, 


The Pattern Life; or, Lessons from the Life 
of our Lord, by W. Chatterton Dix, will shortly 
be published by Messrs. Griffith, Farran, & Co. 
It is intended to instruct and interest the 
children of the Church of England in the 
truths of religion. Suitable questions are given 
at the end of each chapter, and a collection of 
original hymns is introduced. 


Mrs. J. K. SPENDER has begun the issue of 
her novels in a cheap one-volume form, the first 
of the series being Mr. Nobody. Messrs. J. & 
R. Maxwell are the publishers. 


AN authorised German translation of M. 
Taine’s Les Origines de la France contemporaine 
is to be published in thirteen fortnightly 
parts (Leipzig: Abel), the first of which will 
appear on March 1. The translator is Herr 
Leopold Katscher. 


WE notice that George Eliot’s Life is issued 
at New York, ‘‘by arrangement with the 
executors,’ for 15s. This American edition is 
in three volumes, and apparently contains all 
the illustrations pablishea in England. 


THE Abbé Liszt is engaged on the fourth 
volume of his Memoirs. The work is expected 
to fill six volumes. The first volume is to 
appear immediately. 

Mr. G. W. CaBLEis preparing a book of what 
he calls ‘‘ remarkable true stories of Louisiana 
life which have come to me in the last fifteen 
years.” 

WE understand that the publishers of Mr. 
Birkett Dover’s little Lent Manual (Messrs, 
W. Swan Sonnenschein & Co.) are about to 
issue a sixth edition. The work has been fur- 
nished with an Introduction by the Bishop 
Designate of Lincoln. 


Messrs. GRIFFITH, FARRAN, & Co. will 
publish immediately a sensational romance, 
entitled, A Modern Daedalus, by Tom Greer. 


Betwixt My Love and Me is the title of a new 
novel, by the author of A Golden Bar, shortly 
to be issued by Messrs. Hurst & Blackett in two 
volumes. 

Messrs. WarDd & Downey will publish 
early in March, in three volumes, a new work 
of fiction, by the author of Phyllis. It will be 
entitled A Maiden all Forlorn. 


A History of Pianoforte Music, by Mr. J. C. 
Fillmore, with an introductory preface by Mr. 
Ridley Prentice, will be shortly published by 
Messrs. W. Swan Sonnenschein & Co. 


Sea and Sky is the title of a new book for 
young people by Mr. J. R. Blakiston. The 
book is profusely illustrated, and contains a 
coloured supplement. It will be issued at once 
by Messrs. Griffith, Farran, & Co. 


Messrs. Ginn, Heatu, & Co., of Boston, 
will publish on March 1 an abridged transla- 
tion, by Eva Channing, of Pestalozzi’s Eva and 
Gertrude, forming the second volume of their 
series of ‘‘ Educational Classics.” 


Violette Fouquet is the title of a new novel in 
three volumes by Ursula Zoge von Manteuffel, 
which will be published early in March by 
Jancke, of Berlin. 


A CORRESPONDENT informs us, referring to 
the Rev. T. Mozley’s Reminiscences chiefly of 
Towns, Villages and Schools, that Henry Mozley, 
the printer and bookseller of Gainsborough, was 
not the first of the name, or probably of the 
race, who was a bookseller. There exists a rare 
little volume entitled Quaestio Quodlibetica, or a 
discourse whether it may be Lawfull to take use 
for money. London: Printed for Humphrey 
Moseley, and are to be sold at his Shop at the 
Prince’s Armes, in St. Paul’s Church-yard, 1653, 


Messrs. W. Swan SONNENSCHEIN & Co. will 





| shortly publish in three-volume form an histori- 








cal romance of the time of Henry II., by Mrs. 
Edmund Boger, entitled Elfrica. 


In an exhaustive paper recently read before 
the Académie des Inscriptions (Za Donation de 
Hugues, Marquis de Toscane, au Saint Sépulcre, 
et les etablissements latins de Jérusalem au Xé¢ 
siécle), M. Riant reminds us how little is known 
of the history of Palestine previous to the time 
of the Crusades from the Latin side, although 
much has been done of late years to elucidate 
its history in connection with the Greek church. 
He makes the re-examination of an important 
grant of property by the Duke of Tuscany, in 
A.D. 993, to the Holy Sepulchre and St. Maria 
Latina the occasion for a sketch of the Latin 
occupation from the end of the sixth to the end 
of the eleventh centuries, showing especially 
the nature of Charlemagne’s protectorate of the 
holy places. The document itself he subjects 
to a searching criticism, calling up, while so 
doing, a most striking figure in the Abbé 
Guarin, of Cuxa (one of the grantees), an elo- 
_— ecclesiastic of great influence in both 

rance and Italy, and a wide traveller. 


JusT issued by the Société de l’Orient Latin, 
of which M. Riant is the head, we have also a 
Fragment d’une Chanson @ Antioche in Proven- 
cal, edited from a MS. at Madrid by M. Paul 
Meyer, who has provided a spirited translation 
of this narration of the battle between the 
Christians and Saracens before Antioch, fought 
June 28, 1098. This paper belongs to the 
Archives, Vol. ii., of the Society. 


Messrs. CAssELL & Co. have made arrange- 
ments with the London and North Western 
Railway Company to issue this season an 
Official Illustrated Guide to their railway 
system. This Guide will consist of a popularly 
written and portable handbook, fod will be 
illustrated throughout with specially prepared 
route maps, and ‘“‘bird’s-eye” view maps, and 
a large number of authentic engravings. 


Two Englishmen, by an American, is a 
character study in the form of a novel by 
Mr. G. M. Royce, which Messrs. Griffith, 
Farran, & Co. will publish immediately in one 
volume. 


MEssrs. WiLson & McCormick, of Glasgow, 
will publish this month a new edition of 7'he 
Praise and Blame of Love, and a new work, 
entitled Annals of Blantyre, by the Rev. Stewart 
Wright. 

Messrs. G. P. PoTnam’s Sons have in prepara- 
tion among their new books The Life of Society, 
a general view, by E. Woodward Brown ; Bible 
Characters, a Series of Sermons by the late 
Alexander D. Mercer; How Should I Pronounce, 
by W. H. P. Phyfe; Fragments from an Old 
Inn, Sketches and Verses, by Lillian Rozell 
Messenger; The Spanish Treaty Opposed to 
Reform, a Report of the Free Trade Club; a 
one-volume popular edition of Williams’s His- 
tory of the Negro Race; The Lenape Stone ; or, 
the Indian and the Mammoth, a monograph on 
a stone bearing Indian designs recently dis- 
covered in Pennsylvania, by H. C. Mercer; 
Queen Bess, a Story for Girls, by Marian Shaw; 
and a Romance of Hawaii, by C. M. Newell, 
which is entitled Kaméhaméha the Great of 
Hawaii. 

Pror. N. CAMPANINI is about to publish a 
complete edition of the memoirs written by 
Lazzaro Spallanzani during his journey to Con- 
stantinople. 

Mr. O. B. Bunce, the author of Don’t, has 
written a new novel, Adventures of Timius 
Terrystone, which describes the career of a New 
York artist. It will be published by Messrs. 
Appletons. 

WE have already mentioned that the library 
of the late Dr. Ezra Abbot had been given to 
Harvard University. An appeal is being made 
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for 20,000 dollars in order to erect a fireproof 
building to receive it. . 

THE title of Mr. F. W. Robinson’s new serial 
story, which will be commenced next week in 
Cassell’s Saturday Journal, is ‘‘ The Courting of 
Mary Smith.” 

THE March number of the Antiquarian Maga- 
zine and Bibliographer will contain, inter alia, 
an article by Mr. E. Solly on Dean Swift's 
pamphlet on ‘‘The Conduct of the Allies in 
1611”; and also one by Mr. J. P. Edmond on 
“The Burial-place of Malcolm I.” 


M. E. ForeEsti#é, of Montauban, proposes to 
print, by subscription, Les livres de comptes des 
Fréres Bonis, merchants and bankers of Mon- 
tauban, from 1339 to 1369. The accounts give 
important and almost exhaustive details on all 
that relates to the domestic and housekeeping 
needs of that age. The edition will consist of 
two well-printed volumes, large 8vo., with an 
Introduction by M. Forestié, and with copious 
glossary, notes, and indices. Only the number 
of copies subscribed for will be printed. The 
price is 12.50 per volume. 


Tomo VII. of the Biblioteca de las Tradiciones 
Espafilas is already in the press. It will con- 
sist of a Cancionero Gallega by Seiior Ballestro, 
with a Prologue by the distinguished Portu- 
guese scholar, Theophilo Braga, who has made 
a special study of the dialect. The volume will 
thus have equal interest for the philologist as 
for the student of folk-lore. 


At the last meeting of the Royal Historical 
Society M. Albert Sorel and M. H. Taine were 
elected corresponding members. 


A NEAT and well-printed collected edition of 
Louise Chandler Moulton’s stories for children 
has been issued by Messrs. Roberts Brothers, 
of Boston. It is in four volumes. If the 
stories are not to be published here by an 
English firm, we hope that this American 
edition will sell largely on this side of the 
water. That Mrs. Moulton’s tales are not 
already better known in England would sur- 
prise us much were we not conscious of how 
much in England a fiction of strained ingenuity 
and of terribly self-conscious humour has been 
imposed upon the youthful reader only for the 
reason that it suits the blasé tastes of his 
elders. Mrs. Moulton’s stories are simple and 
eminently serious. They are quite without un- 
seemly jesting and impertinent chaff. If we 
find any fault with them it is that they are too 
continuously pathetic. Yet even their pathos 
is happily not quite unintermittent, and when 
it is too frequent it is yet obviously sincere. 
“ Finding Jack,” a Boston story, is a delightful 
tale of childish affection. ‘‘ Solomon Girder’s 
Customers,”’ a tale of old London, has bits in 
it which are like bits of the true Dickens. ‘‘ The 
Little Silver Lockets’ is an exquisite narrative 
of how a friendship came to te broken, and 
how its rupture was for ever regretted. In 
some respects we place highest of all ‘‘ Roger 
Faithful’s Invention.” Roger Faithful was a 
person as much wedded to his ‘‘ invention” as 
was Bernard Palissy to the art he strove to 
perfect. And people suffered by Roger Faith- 
ful’s, as they did by Bernard Palissy’s, fidelity. 
But Mrs. Moulton does not tell his story as one 
would who merely blamed him for obstinate 
constancy to a particular aim. How much of 
nobility there was in it, and how much of 
justice, as well as how much of sadness, Mrs. 
Moulton sets forth with an intelligence that is 
subtle, as well as with feeling that is deep. 
She is habitually interesting, and her English 
1s nearly always as good as her thought, so 
that when child and moralist agree to approve 
her, the literary artist, whose delight is but in 
excellent workmanship, will never quarrel with 
the verdict. In America, indeed, this is already 
an admitted thing. 








ORIGINAL VERSE. 
CHARLTON THRUSHES. 


Haru Winter fled with those dull rooks yestreen, 
Which from our knolls on sooty burdened wings 
Flapped to some inland wood in length’ning 

strings ? 

This morn young Zephyrs wake earth’s sky pale 


green 
And range each snowdrop-maiden round her queen, 
Th’ all-golden crocus. Darkling, sweetly sings 
T)- thrush; ’neath cloudlets grey she blissful 
flings 
Her echoed notes, and rocking high is seen. 


=~ a. fair Spring! Day broadens and soft 
ight 


8 
Suffuses blackest elms with tender shades 
Of purple; soon—too soon—in amber dight 
Eve gleams afar; then, slow withdrawing, fades; 
But thrushes still, their wide gaunt boughs among, 
Round Charlton’s oriels pour full floods of song. 


M. G. WATKINS. 








OBITUARY. 


Lovers of folk-lore, and students of geology, 
will unite with an unusually large circle of 
private friends in deploring the loss of so excel- 
lent a man as Mr. John Francis Campbell, of 
Islay. The Islay estates having been sold by 
his father, Mr. Campbell retained only the bare 
honour of the name, but his love for Scotland 
was not lessened by this loss. He was never 
more happy than when, freed from professional 
duties at Court, and from the engagements of 
the London season, he could revisit his beloved 
Highlands, and gossip in Gaelic with the 
peasant in his cottage or with the fisher-folk 
among the Western Isles. Laying aside all 
formalities, he would smoke a pipe with 
a gipsy on the road, or with a shepherd on 
the moor, and by his frank and familiar style 
soon gained the hearts of his strange friends. 
In this way he heard those traditional stories 
which the uneducated are generally so diffident 
in telling to people of culture, while he repaid 
his story-tellers by repeating to them in their 
own style some tradition which he had picked up 
elsewhere. Writing down his stories, he accumu- 
lated a large collection of manuscript volumes, 
dealing chiefly with Celtic folk-lore, and some of 
this matter he published in his Popular Tales of the 
Western Islands. Brilliant as a conversationalist, 
he was never seen to more advantage than 
when telling some Highland story to his friends 
within the hospitable walls of Niddry Lodge 
at Campden Hill, Kensington. But it was not 
only as a diligent student of folk-lore that Mr. 
Campbell was known. He had travelled much, 
was a keen observer of nature, and took much 
interest in geological studies, especially in 
relation to glacial phenomena. In 1865 he 
published two volumes, under the title of Frost 
and Fire, which at the time attracted consider- 
able attention among geologists. He also took 
interest in meteorology, was the inventor of a 
sunshine recorder, and the author of a work on 
thermography. At one time he acted as secre- 
tary to the Lighthouse Commission, and in this 
capacity visited some of the wildest parts of 
our coast, always making excellent use of his 
opportunities by collecting local traditions. 
When the Duke of Argyll presided over the 
Royal Coal Commission, Mr. Campbell acted 
as his secretary, and thus came into frequent 
contact with geologists. His pen was rarely 
idle. He was a copioug and original corre- 
spondent, and among his published writings 
mention may be made of his volumes entitled 
Circular Notes and Time Scales. Mr. Camp- 
bell’s stalwart form and cheerful presence will 
long be missed in the scientific circles of London. 
He died at Cannes on February 17, at the age 
of sixty-four, 
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MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


In Mélusine the searches and collections of 
traditions on several heads announced last 
autumn, besides others, have been carried 
through, and still continue, The recent numbers 
thus present a notable gathering of interesting 
legends, especially relating to the sea, among 
others on water-spouts, waves, phantom ships, 
marine monsters, why the sea is salt, super- 
stitions connected with the tide (for which 
Shakspere and Dickens give testimony), and 
the story of the diver into the gulf of Scylla 
and Charybdis, so beautifully treated by 
Schiller, but which M. Ullrich here carries 
back to Walter Mapes. The curious subject 
of fascination and the evil eye is dealt with by 
M. Tuchmann, who, besides giving its nomen- 
clature in every tongue, culls examples recorded 
in ancient history and modern, classic and 
Christian. Local popular prayers in France, 
begun in the September number, are continued 
in January by M. G. de Lépinay. In the 
February number the editors and other con- 
tributors continue the singular collection of 
beliefs relating to the drowned. Nor do they 
neglect to notice the more important works of 
the day on folk-lore. Altogether the humble 
folk-lorist who is struggling towards the light, 
whether he be a disciple of Max Miiller or of 
Mr. A. Lang, a philologist, a mythist, or a 
totemist, may be thankful for the substantial 


material for his study provided by the editors 
of Mélusine. 


In Anglia (Band vii., heft 3) Mr. Fleay 
attempts to identify a group of characters 
(Holofernes, Costard, Armado, &c.) in ‘‘ Love’s 
Labour Lost” with the Anti-Martinist group 
of six writers, indicating the attitude of 
Shakspere towards Puritanism; Proescholdt 
and Leonardt have also each some Shakspere 
notes, the second on ‘‘ Cymbeline,”’ the first by 
way of correction to the Cambridge edition. 
Still in the domain of drama, Miss Toulmin 
Smith gives a pretty East-Anglian play of 
‘‘ Abraham and Isaac,” recently found in a 
Suffolk MS. of the fifteenth century; while A. 
Diebler examines into the contemporary panto- 
mimes or farces on the stories of Faustus and 
Wagner referred to by Pope in the ‘‘ Dunciad ”— 
in reality not much more than puppet shows. 
Turning back to older English, Varnhagen 
begins to print the smaller poems in the famous 
Vernon MS. at Oxford, collated with Add. 
MS. 22, 283. There are thirty-one in all, some 
of which have been printed by Furnivall and 
others, though many remain unprinted hitherto. 
We await with interest the notes elucidating 
these. E. O. Stiehler describes the contents of 
a fourteenth-century volume of old English 
poems among the lately purchased Stowe MSS. ; 
Honncher studies an interpolation in the Anglo- 
Saxon Genesis, while the grammatic use of the 
dative and instrumental in Caedmon are fully 
treated by O. Hofer. M. F. Mann devotes an 
elaborate essay to Philipp von Thaun and his 
“‘ Physiologus,” attempting some analysis and 
the sources of this collection. To the modern 
English reader the article on Negro-English, 
with its phonetics, grammar, and collection of 
specimens, by Jas, A. Harrison, of Lexington, 
U.S.A., will prove the most amusing, and not 
the least instructive, of any in the number. 


THE Boletin de la Real Academia de la His- 
toria for January prints the detailed prospectus 
of an Encyclopaedic Dictionary projected by the 
Marquis de Santa Cruz de Marcenado at Turin 
in 1727. Senor Riano treats of the Churches 
of San Miguel de Lino, and of Santa Maria de 
Naranco in the Asturias, and declares them to 
be of Byzantine type, akin to the subsequent 
Romane style of the South of France. J. Loeb 
gives some Deeds of Sale of Houses in Gerona 
by Jews in the thirteenth and fourteenth cen- 
turies, with the Hebrew and a Spanish transla- 
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tion. From one we learn that the price of the 
five books of Moses, the first and second 
Prophets, and the Hagiographa, was 500 sous 
Barcelonais in 1296; the price of a house being 
1240 sous. The formula used on handing over 
possession of a house in 1352 is also given. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


A LETTER OF ADAM SMITH. 
Oxford: Feb. 17, 1885. 
Through the kindness of a friend, I have re- 
ceived the following, a printed copy of a letter 
addressed by Adam Smith to William Pulteney, 


M.P. for Cromarty : 
* Kirkaldy : Sept. 5, 1772. 


**My pear Punreney, 

“‘T received your most friendly letter in due 
course; and I have delayed a great deal too long 
to answer it. Though I have had no concern my- 
self in the Public calamities, some of the friends in 
whom I interest myself the most have been deeply 





concerned in them; and my attention has been a 
good deal —— about the most proper method 
of extricating them. ; 

“In the Book which I am now preparing for 
the press, I have treated fully and distinctly of 
every part of the subject which you have recom- 
mended to me; and I intended to send you some 
extracts from it; but, upon looking them over, [ 
find that they are too much interwoven with other 
parts of the work to be easily separated from it. I 
have the same opinion of Sir James Stewart’s book 
that you have. Without once mentioning it, I 
flatter myself that any false principle in it will 
meet with a clear and distinct confutation in mine. 

“‘T think myself very much honoured and 
obliged to you for having mentioned me to the East 
India Directors as a person who would be of use 
tothem. You have acted in your old way of doing 
your friends a good office behind their backs, 
pretty much as other people do them a bad one. 
There is no labour of any kind which you can im- 
pose upon me which I will not readily undertake. 
By what Mr. Stewart and Mr. Ferguson hinted to 
me concerning your notice of the proper remedy 
for the disorders of jthe coin in Bengal, I believe 
our opinions upon that subject are perfectly the 
same. 

‘My book would have been ready for the press 
by the beginning of this winter; but interruptions 
occasioned, partly by bad health arising from want 
of amusement and from thinking too much upon 
one thing, and partly by the avocations above 
mentioned, will oblige me to retard its publication 
for a few months longer. 

‘“T ever am, 
‘¢ My dearest Pulteney, 
‘“¢ Most faithfully and affectionately, 
‘“‘Your obliged Servant, 
**Apam SMITH. 


“To William Pulteney, Esq., 
‘*Member of Parliament, 
‘* Bath House, 
** London.” 


The owner of this autograph letter has printed 
sixty copies of it. 

Original letters of Adam Smith are, I believe, 
very scarce. The above, however, is very 
characteristic and significant. His great work 
was not published till 1776, and it is plain that 
the delay in the publication was due to the 
negotiations which Mr. Pulteney was evidently 
making for the purpose of getting Smith 
employed, either as a member of the London 
East India Board, or in the Calcutta Council. 
Had he succeeded, it is probable that the 
Wealth of Nutions would never have seen the 
light; for every one knows that, in the first 
and second books of that work, the East India 
Company is criticised with the greatest severity. 
Two years after the publication of the book, he 
was made a Scotch Commissioner of Customs 
by Lord North. 

I have often been struck, as an editor of 
Adam Smith, with his silence on many of those 
events which occasioned that partofthe American 
War of Independence which preceded the 
irreconcilable phase of the dispute. I cannot but 
think that, had Mr. Adam Smith’s work been 
printed in the early days of the struggle, his 
theory of a colonial policy would have very 
much aided in smoothing the differences between 
the Plantations and Great Britain. When the 
book was published, its influence was as imme- 
diate as its importance was obvious. I have 
no doubt that, owing to Pulteney’s negotia- 
tions, it lay unrevised and unaltered during 
four years in the author’s desk. The Declara- 
tion of Independence was issued in the very 
year that Zhe Wealth of Nations was pub- 
lished. 

On the other hand, what if he had been a 
London Director of the East India Company, 
in the crisis of 1773, ora member of the Bengal 
Council in the place of Clavering or Francis ? 
Nothing to be sure is more barren than to 
speculate on what might have ensued, if some- 
ioe, which never occurred, had happened. 
But Adam Smith is, to my mind, the greatest 








Englishman, or (to appease Scotch infirmity), 
the greatest Britisher of the eighteenth century, 
whose reputation is, or ought to be, as solid as 
it was @ century ago. 

JAMES E. THOROLD RoceErs. 








“TO END” AS AN AGRICULTURAL VERB, 
London: Feb. 20, 1835, 
In Coriolanus, v. 6, 37, we read, 
** T served his designments 
In mine own person ; holp to reap the fame 
Which he did end all his.”’ 
Mr. Aldis Wright, in his edition of Coriolanus 
(Clarendon Press Series, 1879), has declared 
positively that the word “‘ end” in this passage 
is used as equivalent to the agricultural verb 
to “‘in,” signifying to ‘‘ gather in,” to “ garner ” 
a harvest. The use of ‘“‘in” in this sense must 
be familiar to all students of our seventeenth- 
century literature ; but Iam not aware of any 
classical authority for the variant ‘‘ end,” with 
its vowel change and euphonic d. Mr. Wright, 
however, states that this form is used in several 
English dialects, as, for example, in Sussex, 
Surrey, and Hallamshire. 

But, be the derivation of the word in ques- 
tion what it may, the metaphor in the passage 
quoted above seems to be a purely agricultural 
one, and it would be interesting to find a 
similar use of the same expression in Milton. 
I would suggest that we have an instance of 
such a use in the following passage from 
‘*L’ Allegro,” where we are told of the “‘ lubber- 
fiend,” or ‘‘ brownie,”’ that 

** Ere glimpse of morn 

His shadowy flail has threshed the corn 

That ten day-labourers could not end.” 
In this passage, if we consider ‘‘ end ”’ as bear- 
ing its ordinary signification, the idea is per- 
haps a little weak; and certainly the word is 
used in a very forced sense. If, however, we 
interpret the ‘‘end” of this passage as an 
agricultural term, the word is used in quite a 
natural sense, and the primary idea is strength- 
ened. The “ lubber-fiend,” in one short night, 
has not merely threshed as much corn as ten 
labourers could do in a whole day, but as much 
as ten labourers could “ end,” ‘‘ gather in” or 
‘* garner,”’ a much more difficult feat when we 
consider the respective bulks of the unthreshed 
wheat and the garnered grain. 

T. A. ARCHER, 








ARETHUSA AND ALPHEUS, 
Coombe Vicarage, near Woodstock : Feb. 21, 1885. 

In this day’s AcADEMY Mr. F. H. Rawlins 
follows up Sir Edward Strachey’s interesting 
letter by suggesting that, in Pindar (Nem. i. 1), 
&urvevya should be rendered ‘‘ breathing-place ” 
instead of “‘resting-place.” Statius (Si/vae, I., 
ii. 203-8) writes thus : 


** Tumidae sic transfuga Pisae 
Amnis, in externos longe flammatus amores, 
Flumina demerso trahit intemerata canali, 
Donec Sicanios tandem prolatus anhelo 
Ore bibat fontes ; miratur dulcia Nais 
Oscula, nec credit pelago venisse maritum.”’ 


I would draw attention to the words ‘“ anhelo 
ore bibat fontes.” 

We may, I think, well place the words 
‘‘anhelo ore” side by side with Pindar’s word 
durvevua, if, as Mr. Rawlins suggests, rendered 
‘*breathing-place”’: this will perhaps be re- 
garded as making for Mr. Rawlins’s suggestion ; 
at all events, we then have in a later poet a 
passage that seems to coincide with that in 
Pindar, if so interpreted. 

J. Hoskyns-ABRAHALL. 





Frenchay, near Bristol: Feb. 19, 1885. 
Referring to the interesting letter of Sir E. 
Strachey on this subject in the AcADEMY of 
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February 14, the following extracts from Dr. 
Gsell-Fels’ Unter-Italien und Sicilien, jvol. ii., 
p. 741, 2nd edition, 1877, and Biideker’s Italie 
Méridionale, pp. 318, 322, 3rd edition, 1872, 
may serve not only to confirm his statement as 
to the existence of a ‘‘ stream of fresh water 
welling up in the sea,” but also to suggest that 
its origin may be, like the apparently similar 
phenomenon in the little harbour, purely artifi- 
cial : 

‘‘Im grossen Hafen ist cine Siisswasserquelle, 
Occhio della Zilica, welche Fazzello fiir eine der 
Quellen Arethusa’s halt, die durch Erdbeben dahin 
verlegt worden, aber die Lage spricht gegen diese 
Ansicht, und die Arethusa bezieht ihr Wasser vom 
Festland ’—Gsell-Fels. 


‘“‘Le courant d’eau (de la Fontaine d’Aréthuse) 
qui se jette aujourd’hui comme autrefois dans le 
bassin entouré de papyrus, n’est certainement 
autre chose que l’écoulement d’un immense aque- 
duc descendant de l’Achradine et passant sous le 
petit port.” es 
“T’autre aqueduc descend du Mont Crimili, le 
Thymbris de Théocrite, passe également par 
l’Epipole, et ensuite le long du mur septentrional 
jusqu’d l’Achradine. . . . [1 tourne alors au S. le 
long de la cédte, passe sous le petit port, pour 
aboutir dans Vile, ou l’eau sort de terre sous le 
nom d’Aréthuse. Depuis le tremblement de terre 
de 1169, l’eau de cet aqueduc est devenue salée. 
Dans le petit port, on distingue en hiver, et par un 
temps calme, la place ou elle monte du fond a la 
surface, 1 Yendroit ou le canal s’ est rompu et ort la mer 
y pénetre.”” 


In the map accompanying Biideker the “‘F. 
(Fonte) Occhio della Zilica” is placed at a 
part of the great harbour south of the “F. 
Aréthuse,” and, beneath it, stands the word 
(Alpheus). In Gsell-Fels’ map the position 
assigned is much the same, though slightly 
faither north of the Faro, and nothing is said 
about the Alpheus. 

Though I have visited Syracuse, I did not 
row out in a boat into the great harbour, and 
can only, therefore, answer by the above quota- 
tions Sir Edward Strachey’s question as to the 
existence of ‘‘ any recent notice of this curious 
phenomenon.” F, F, Tuckerr. 





London: Feb. 23, 1885. 

The translation, suggested by Mr. Frank H. 
Rawlins in the last number of the AcADEMy, 
of the word &urvevya in Pindar, Nem. i. 1, as 
“breathing-place”’ is confirmed, as many may 
remember, by the authority of Mr. Fennell, 
who, in his edition of the Nemean and Isthmian 
Odes (Cambridge, 1883) makes the following 
remark on the above mentioned line : 

‘*1. “Aumvevya] ‘Hallowed spot where Alpheus 
took breath’; i.¢,, after his pursuit of Arethusa 
under the sea.’’ 


RICHARD WARE. 








APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEER. 
Mompay, March 2, 5p.m. Royal Institution: General 


onthly Mee 
p.m. Victoria Institute: ‘Was Primitive 
a Sa ?”? by Mr. J. Hassell 


8 p.m. ety of Arts: Cantor Lecture, ‘‘ The 

Ch ry of Pigments,” by Mr. J. M. Thomson. 
TvEsDAY, March 3,3p.m. Royal Institution: “ Diges- 

tion and Nutrition,” by Prof. Gamgee. 
7 p.m. Comey of hitects. 
8 p.m. Ci Engineers : “Construction of 
Locomotive Engines and Results of their Working 
on the L. B. & S, C. Railway,” by Mr. W. Stroudley. 
8p.m. Biblical Archaeology : “The History of 
the Coptic Martyr Isaac,” by Mr. E. A. Wallis 
udge; ‘*The Inscription of the Destruction of 
Mankind, in the Tomb of Rameses III.,” b: df 
Edouard Naville; “The Weasel and Cat in Ancient 
ey i by am Rev. Dr. Piaczek (translated by the 
v. 


wy). 

8.30 p.m. Zoological: ‘‘General Remarks on 
the Fauna of Kilimanjaro,” by Mr. H. H. Johnston ; 
* On th ected o 


e Insects coll m Kilimanjaro by Mr. 
H, H. Johnston,” by Mr. C. O. Wetmhoen. . 
WEDNESDAY, 4, 11.30 a.m. British Museum: 


“ Egyptian Antiquities,” by Miss oe. 
Arts: “The Evolution of 


8p.m_ Soci 3 
Machines,” by Pret. H. 8. Hele Shaw, 











THURSDAY, March 5, 3 p.m. Royal Institution: “The 
New Chemistry,” by Prof. Dewar. 

4p.m. Archaeological Institute: ‘‘ Roman In- 
scriptions discovered in Britain in 1881,” by Mr. 
W. T. Watkin; and “Church Bells,” by Mr. J. L. 
Stahlschmidt. ; 

4.30 p.m. Royal Society. 

s — Civil Engineers: “‘ Water Motors,” by 
Prof. Unwin. 

8 p.m. Linnean: ‘‘ New Genera ani Species of 
Hydroids from H. Gatty’s Collection,” by_ Prof. 
Allman; “ Recently discovered Flowering Plants 
from the Interior of New Zealand,” by the Rev. W. 
Colenso; and “ Rearing, Growth, and Breeding of 
Salmon in Fresh Water in Great Britain,’ by Dr. 
¥F. Day. 

8.30 p.m. Antiquaries. 
Fripay, March 6, 11.30 i British Museum: “ Egyp- 


tian Art,” — loe. 

8 p.m. ety of Arts: “The Trade between 
India and the East Coast of Africa,” by Mr. F. 
Holmwood. 

8 pm. Philological: ‘* Conditions of Onomato- 
poiia,” by the late Mr. C. B. Cayley. 

9p.m. Royal Institution : ‘‘German Discoveries 
at Pergamum,” by Mr. C. T. Newton. 

SaTurRDAY, March 7, 3 o= Royal Institution : 

“ Richard Wagner,” by Mr. C. Armbruster. 








SCIENCE. 


A Dictionary of Urdi, Classical Hindi, and 
English. By John T. Platts. (W. H. 
Allen.) 


A new dictionary of a living language needs 
no apology ; still less is any needed for a new 
dictionary of a language so rapidly growing in 
copiousness of utterance, so constantly the 
field of exploration by students on the spot, 
as the vernacular of North-Western India and 
the lingua franca of the greater portion of 
the Indian Empire. Every new worker at 
the subject must necessarily appropriate and 
include the fruits of the labour of his pre- 
decessors. It lies upon him to make the best 
possible use of them, and to justify his 
originality by correcting their errors, im- 
proving their arrangement of the subject 
matter, and adding to their store the new 
material gathered by himself. 

In regard to all these points Mr. Platts has, 
we think, amply made good a claim to be the 
author of the best Hindustani dictionary yet 
published. Those who have been in the 
habit of using the old dictionaries—that of 
Shakespear and its recast by Forbes—know 
well how many errors and shortcomings they 
exhibit, due, in a large degree, to the fact that 
the material from which they were compiled 
was the language of the Urdii and Hindi 
text-books of the beginning of this century, 
which has long since become to a great extent 
antiquated as a vernacular speech. Dr. 
Fallon’s Dictionary was a great advance on 
these, and, so far as it went, a trustworthy 
and (in spite of its defects of arrangement) 
very useful help to the student of Hindustani. 
But, as Mr. Platts observes, it ‘‘ aims at the 
collection of a peculiar class of words and 
phrases. Hundreds of words that occur in 
Hindi and Urdii literature Dr. Fallon thought 
proper to give no place to in his dictionary, 
because, from his point of view, they were 
pedantic.” The very proportions of the 
new work, compared with those of its 
predecessors, show how immensely it has 
enlarged the field of record. We have not 
been at the pains to make an accurate 
estimate of its bulk for comparison with 
that of Forbes’s Dictionary ; but, to judge 
from the number and size of its pages, 
it must contain quite twice as much 
matter as the latter. Mr. Platts has been 
for many years resident in India, and his 
duties in the Education Department have 





given him special facilities for the collection 
of lexicographical material. His additions are 
drawn from a long familiarity with the collo- 
quial idiom, and from a study, undertaken 
with this special end in view, of the volumi- 
nous latter-day literature in Urdi and Hindi, 
as well as the vernacular press, which has 
yielded thousands of new words and phrases, 
and new meanings of words, which would 
be sought for in vain in the works of his 
predecessors. 

Mr. Platts thus sums up the special cha- 
racters of his Dictionary : 


‘“‘ The distinguishing features of the work are: 
(1) the space assigned to the etymology of 
words; (2) the arrangement of words which 
are similarly spelt, but differently derived, into 
separate paragraphs according to their ety- 
mology ; (3) the indicating the postposition by 
means of which an indirectly transitive or an 
intransitive verb governs its object, and the 
change of meaning which frequently takes 
place by the employment of different post- 
positions after a verb; (4) the admission of 
numerous words which do not find a place in 
the literary language.” 


Of these the first, third, and fourth are the 
most important, and the chief merits of the 
book. The pains taken with the etymologies 
has evidently been very great, and their 
appearance, to the extent to which Mr. Platts 
has supplied them, is a novel feature in a 
dictionary of Hindustani. This is a branch 
of investigation in which fresh progress is 
constantly being achieved; and it is no blame 
to the author if his work, which has evidently 
been several years in passing through the press, 
bears in its earlier pages marks of theories 
as to the relations of Hindi, Prikrit, and 
Sanskrit, which have now been abandoned. 
The Zend and Pahlavi etymologies for Persian 
words will, we believe, be especially valued, 
though they also are, in some few cases, 
open to reconsideration in the light of recent 
research.* 

The proof of a dictionary is in the using; 
and a final judgment on such a work as that 
before us is impossible without years of 
handling and study. After expressing our 
conviction that this is by far the most copious, 
most correct, and most convenient of all 
Hindustani dictionaries now extant, we pro- 
ceed to claim the privilege of nukta-chini 
allowed to reviewers, and to point out a few 
blemishes and deficiencies which, in turning 
over its pages, have struck us as susceptible 
of amendment. 

There is a singular want of agreement 
between the preface and the body of the work 
as to the method used for the transcription of 
the vowels in the Roman transliteration. In 
the former we are told that long a, 7, and u 
are rendered by d, ?, and“. But on turning 
to the latter, we find instead that they appear 
as d, i, and @, leaving the accent to be 
employed, if Mr. Platts had chosen, for its 
proper purpose of marking the tone-syllable 
of the word. We regret very much that he 
did not, at least in the large number of 


* E.g.:—Pesh: for Old-Persian pes, Pahlavi pesh, 
Zend para, read Old-Persian patish, Pahlavi pésh, 
Zend paitisha. Juft: for Zend yaoiti, Sanskrit 
yuti, read Zend yukhta, Pahlavi jukht. Khwesh: 
for Zend gae+ pron. suff. sh, read Zend hvaétush, 
Parsi Avéush, Pahlavi khwésh. Shah: for Zend 
khshaya, read Old-Persian khshdyathiya. Shahr ; 
for Pahlavi shatan, read shatré. 
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doubtful cases (¢.g., Gobardhin, Ramanand, 
kaniingd), use it for this object. Mistakes 
are exceedingly common on this point, and 
he had a precedent for marking the syllable 
bearing the stress in the Dictionary, Hindee 
and English, published by J. T. Thompson at 
Calcutta in 1846. It is to be noticed that, 
besides the ordinary vowels given in his table 
on p. vi. of the Preface, Mr. Platts employs 
in his transliteration a short e and a short o. 
The former appears generally to stand for the 
Persian izdfat, and for short 7, modified by 
the influence of hamza, ‘ain, or an aspirate ; 
the latter for short wu, similarly modified.* 
This is, we think, a decided improvement, 
though it would have been well to explain 
the nature of the sounds in the preface. 

We strongly object to the use of the word 
‘vulgar’? which appears on every page of 
the Dictionary. Mr. Platts, it would scem, 
thinks that when Sanskrit words like jala, 
dharma, Rama, karma, Krishna are adopted 
into Hindi, it is vu/gar to pronounce them (as 
everyone does) us jal, dharm, Ram, karm, 
Krishn. Surely this is to confuse the ver- 
nacular with the vulgar. Anyone who should 
give these words the pronunciation recom- 
mended would certainly not be understood as 
speaking Hindi. Again, a number of usages 
are branded as vulgar which have the fullest 
sanction of classical Persian. The dropping 
of the tashdid in radd, hagq, rabb, &c., is 
called vulgar: the same word is applied to 
the niin-e-ghunna in jahin, khansiman, &e. 
(though no Persian verse in which -dn occurs 
could be scanned without it): the fakk-e- 
izafat in mir-akhur is called vulgar, though any 
other form would be a solecism;} so also are 
the pronunciations saho, ‘azo, hajo, naho (though 
not the exactly similar ‘afi and rafi—better 
‘afo, rafo—nor sa‘i, nahi, wahi). Besides these, 
the same wanton misuse of the name appears 
in the case of the large number of words 
which are never uttered in India except with 
a wrong pronunciation—e.g., gila, hir, shuja- 
‘at, himagat, &c. Mr. Platts should have 
remembered the proverb—ghalat-e'dmm sahih o 
fasth. Does he consider it vulgar for an 
Englishman to say anemiine, St. Helzna, the 
Himalayas ? 

One of the special features of the work is 
the large number of recent loan-words from 
the English, and colloquial terms unknown to 
the literary speech, which it contains. Yet 
here it seems that Mr. Platts has been some- 
what capricious in his selections and rejections. 
We find the curious phalalain (flannel), but 
have searched in vain for the equally common 
markin. Gildas (a glass or tumbler, but 
generally used for a brass mug) appears, but 
not baris (brush), patalin (though we have 
jakat = jacket), giles (braces, derivation 
doubtful), and several other articles of Euro- 
pean toilet which are well known by their 
English names in all towns. We miss the 
interesting petarsili (parsley, Dutch petersilie). 





* The usage is not quite consistent: besides the 
cases mentioned, 0 appears in contact with g in the 
word gor’an; but Mr. Platts writes gur‘a, quraish, 
qurban. 

+ We are not quite sure that Mr. Platts is sound 
on the subject of the dropping of the iz@fat. Most 
of his compounds with sdhté (in the sense of ‘‘ pos- 
seesor of’’) which have iz@fat appear to us to be 
wrong. With mir izdfat is never used. See Bloch- 
mann, ‘‘ Contributions to Persian Lexicography,’’ 
J. A, S. B., xxxvii. pp. 49-51. 





Kamit is included, but not its correlative, the 
familiar jasti (a corruption of ziydda with 
added tz). DBaksis, a classical form found in 
Tulsi-Dis’s Ramayan, is not separately given, 
though mentioned as a vulgarism under bakh- 
shish. 

This is not, however, the place to attempt 
any adequate list of corrections or omissions ; 
and we therefore conclude with two only, 
which we do not find mentioned in the corri- 
genda et addenda at the end of the volume. 
Mushir-e-Qaisar-e-Hind doesnot mean “ Knight 
Companion of the Bath,” but ‘Councillor of 
the Empress” (a dignity invented on the 
proclamation of Her Majesty as Empress of 
India in January 1877, and conferred upon a 
few distinguished native princes and states- 
men). Bandagan-e-‘ali, or bandagan-e-huzir, 
much used forms of address in court and 
elsewhere, are not given. They are liable to 
puzzle the new-comer, who does not at first 
realise that by ‘‘the exalted servants” or 
‘‘the servants of his Presence,” is meant him- 
self, regarded under the fiction that so lofty a 
creature can only be conceived to act through 
the ministry of humble slaves. 

C. J. Lyat. 








BOOKS ON ANCIENT PHILOSOPHY. 


A History of Eclectivism in Greek Philosophy. 
Translated from the German of Dr. E. Zeller 
by S. F. Alleyne. (Longmans.) Dr. Zeller’s 
Philosophie der Griechen has been before the 
world too long for a translation of it to be re- 
viewed as a new work. The translator seems 
to have taken great pains to put the present 
instalment of it into shape for English readers, 
but she is unfortunate in having to deal with 
an essay a good deal deeper than M. Martha’s 
brilliant contributions to the Revue des Deux 
Mondes, but certainly a good deal duller. The 
section on eclecticism is probably the dullest 
part of a work which is altogether too thorough- 
going to be good reading. It would be invidi- 
ous to say whether the subject or the treatment 
be most to blame forthis. Eclectics are almost 
necessarily poor company. People who keep 
their sympathy with any one view under 
restraint may be judicious, but are generally 
uninteresting. But then the treatment, too, is 
dull and spun out. It gives us often a record 
of deviations from this school rather than of 
approximations to that. And it may even be 
thought to confuse development with eclecticism. 
Most men will feel that the notion of eclecticism 
has been somewhat stretched when they find 
Epiktetos and Marcus Aurelius brought under 
it, though Dr. Zeller asserts (p. 287) that 
Stoicism made no scientific progress through 
them. And one cannot help asking what 
Demetrius, the friend of Seneca, is doing here 
when we see (p. 293) that ‘‘ the peculiarity of 
his Cynicism lies only in the severity with which 
he stamps his principles on his life.” We have 
noticed one or two passages where the transla- 
tion appears at fault. We read on p. 223 n. 
that Seneca’s money-dealings were ‘‘ one of the 
causes of the insurrection under Nero in favour 
of Britannicus.” The German is ‘‘ eine von 
den Veranlassungen des britannischen Auf- 
stands unter Nero,” and what is meant is of 
course the rising in Britain. The context, 
again, makes us Fe that, when Dr. Zeller 
speaks of Posidonius as ‘‘den syrischen Hel- 
lenisten,”’ his meaning would be more nearly 
expressed by ‘‘a Syrian hellenising” than by 
‘‘a Syrian Hellenist” (p. 61). On p. 228 
Autarchy is not a proper rendering of Autarkie. 
So much of the whole work has been translated 





that it seems a pity to make the references to 





the Philosophie der Griechen rather than to the 
English volumes. 


Etudes morales sur V Antiquité. Par Constant 
Martha. (Paris: Hachette.) Clearness, sim- 
plicity of treatment, and interest, are the 
features which one expects to find in a French 
work of this sort, and the author of Les 
moralistes sous Empire romain is the last 
person to disappoint our expectations. The 
public may complain, as M. Martha says, that 
the study of classical antiquity is becoming 
more and more a domain reserved for the 
initiated, but his own limpid French style wil 
do a great deal towards throwing some of the 
domain open, even to ladies and jeunes yens. M. 
Martha is of opinion that the discoveries of 
archaeology are turning men’s attention too 
exclusively to the material aspect of Greek and 
Roman life, and leave us less curious to pene- 
trate into the minds of the ancients. This may 
well be so; and it may be suspected that in 
England at least the tendency to study the 
grammar and constructions of authors, to the 
neglect of what used to be called their 
‘* beauties,” has a similar effect. Itis, he urges, 
not enough to collect from the dust of ages 


‘*les témoignages épars, les fragments, les inscrip- 
tions, et de les ranger froidement en ordre, 4 leur 
date, en de méthodiques compartiments; ils ne 
prennent toute leur valeur que si 4 leur aide on 
recompose 1’¢tre moral dont ils sont comme les 
débris.”’ 

And even if the criticism of the present day, 
thanks to severe examination of texts and new 
methods of precision, has told us more about the 
philosophical doctrines of the old world, we yet 
pay less attention to the ‘‘ détail moral”? which 
alone gives the doctrines their real character and 
value. Hence must follow such mistakes as one 
which M. Martha sets himself to point out in 
the essay on L’Examen de Conscience chez les 
Anciens. The Pythagorean injunction to go 
over the actions of the day before sleeping has 
been, he says, misunderstood, not only by the 
ancients themselves, as by Cicero (De Sen. chap. 
11), but by all the moderns, with perhaps the 
exception of M. Cobet. It was not issued 
memoriae exercendae gratia, but for the sake of 
self-examination and self-improvement. But 
there is not only the pleasure of seeing ‘‘ toute 
une suite de véritables savants”’ stand corrected ; 
there is plenty of piquancy in the way in which 
M. Martha treats his subjects. The suggestion 
that the consolatory arguments, of which so 
many were once written, were only good to 
console other people, and the remark that, if 
old age is a good thing because it cures you of 
love, many a patient would be found to say, ‘‘I 
prefer the disease to the remedy,” may owe 
their lightness of tone to the lightness with 
which even professional consolers treated their 
own work ; partem mali audire solatia, Seneca 
wrote. But the interest of seeing Carneades 
treated as a great moral benefactor of Rome, 
and of learning how and why Lactantius, of all 
people, approved of Carneades, is all of M. 
Martha’s own making. Reluctance to ‘“‘ verser 
toutes ses notes devant le lecteur” is no doubt 
one step towards writing a readable book, but 
has sometimes its disadvantages. One would 
like to know the authority for one or two state- 
ments which, if true, are important in the essays 
on “‘L’Eloge Funébre chez les Romains” and 
“Un Chrétien devenu Paien” (Julian). How easy 
it is to overrate the value of a phrase, M. Martha 
himself shows when he speaks of Laelius Sapiens 
as following up the partisans of the Gracchi 
with a “‘ sévérité atroce,” therein surely going 
beyond his authorities. We can hardly believe 
that ‘‘lever le sourcil” is right for attractis 
superciliis in Seneca, Ep. 113, although it is just 
possible that M. Martha may defend himself by 
the attractis pedibus of Catullus 15-18, itself an 
obscure phrase, 
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Forschungen zur Geschichte des Erkenntniss- 
problems im Alterthum. Von Dr. Paul Natorp. 
(Berlin: Hertz.) Though Dr. Natorp insists upon 
the es of a study of Kepler, Galilei, 
Gassendi, Boyle, and Leibniz, so earnestly as to 
make us hope that he has himself that study in 
hand, his present volume of essays is concerned 
exclusively with more ancient philosophers— 
Protagoras, Aenesidemus, Democritus, Epi- 
curus, and the Sceptics. The essay on Aenesi- 
demus is a new edition of a paper which, we 
believe, roused some attention when it first 
appeared in the Rhein. Mus. Tostate the prob- 
lems of the origin and of the nature of know- 
ledge (so far as these problems were yet dis- 
tinguished) as they appeared to the successive 
philosophers, without losing sight of what view 
was inherited or traditional for the particular 
thinker or thinkers—this seems to be one great 
object of the author. But he is also eager to 
discuss the adequacy of the solutions, and to 
do something, too, towards the recovery of the 
real views of men from the error and confusion 
which have grown up about their records. As 
to Protagoras, for instance, he aims at follow- 
ing a course intermediate between that of 
Grote, who first questioned the accuracy of the 
information which we get through Plato, and 
ascribed to Plato an unconscious misrepresenta- 
tion of the Sophist, and that of W. Halbfass 
(1882), who looks upon Plato as guilty of in- 
tentional perversion, and extends his scepticism 
to all our authorities about Protagoras. Dr. 
Natorp seems to hold the opinion, in which, as 
he says, he has been anticipated, that the 
Sokrates of Plato misrepresents the views (or 
perhaps only the connexion of the views) of 
Protagoras for fun, and possibly for the trial 
and improvement of the young Theactetus. His 
fun, therefore, must be dissected, to the total 
destruction of the humour. As to the worth of 
Aristotle’s information about Protagoras, Dr. 
Natorp seems, with Halbfass, not to rate it 
very high (p. 53); but he learns enough from 
later writings, and does not leave us without a 
view of the Sophist which is at any rate clear 
and possible. As to the cloud of questions about 
Aenesidemus (p. 64), he decides, after careful 
examination of the evidence and of conflicting 
theories, that Aenesidemus was teaching about 
8)-60 B.c., and that he held (not merely re- 
ported) Herakleitean views. These views did 
not imply an abandonment of his sceptical 
position; he found it logically possible to 
unite the two positions (p. 85). Here Dr. 
Natorp is in agreement with Mr. McColl, who, 
in his clever Hare Essay on The Greek Sceptics, 
says that Aenesidemus saw in Pyrrhonism ‘a 
fitting means of clearing the way for his Hera- 
cleitean theories.” 
are valuable, alike for Dr. Natorp’s own 4dis- 
cussion and for the useful references to recent 
German literature upon their subjects. 








OBITUARY. 


Pror. T. C. ArcuHER, the Director of the 
Edinburgh Museum of Science and Art, died 
suddenly at the Midland Hotel on the 18th 
Instant. Mr. Archer first attracted attention 
by his ability in forming and arranging for the 
Great Exhibition of 1851 a collection illustrating 
the imports into Liverpool. He afterwards 
contributed a work on Economic Botany to 
Lovell Reeves’s excellent series of popular 
volumes on Natural History. On the death of 
Dr. George Wilson, Mr. Archer was appointed 
to the post of Director of the Edinburgh 
Museum, and in this capacity brought the 
institution to a high state of development. 
is was a position requiring a peculiar com- 
bination of knowledge in different departments 
~art, technology and natural science being 
represented in the collections under his care. 
Mr. Archer died at the age of sixty-nine. 





The remaining essays, also, 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


AN ANCIENT LATIN CURSIVE SORIPT. 
Dublin: February 18, 1885. 

IN vol. ii., p. 169, of Dr. Isaac Taylor’s valu- 
able work on the Alphabet there is a curious 
misapprehension of the meaning of a passage 
in Suetonius (i. 56), 

After describing the documents found at 
Pompeii in 1875, written in a cursive script, 
and belonging to the years 55 and 56 A.D., Dr. 
Taylor goes on to say: 


“¢ Although no earlier examples of this script have 
been discovered, it must have been in use for nearly 
two centuries before the destruction of Pompeii, 
for thus only can we explain the statement of 
Suetonius that Julius Caesar wrote d instead of a. 
A confusion between the capital forms D and A 
would be impossible, but the cursive characters d 
and q might easily become undistinguishable.”’ 


In the passage of Suetonius there is no men- 
tion of any ‘‘ confusion”’ of characters. Caesar 
deliberately substituted D for A, E for B, and 
so on for the other letters (et perinde reliquas), 
and thus formed a system of cipher writing 
(per notas scripsit) to be used in despatches 
requiring secrecy (siqgua occultius perferenda 
erant). To one unacquainted with the secret 
the letters would have no meaning (sic structo 
litterarum ordine, ut nullum verbum effici posset). 
No similarity of form in the letters is assumed, 
and, indeed, such similarity would have de- 
feated the object of this cipher script. 

The passage in Suet. ii. 87-88, also quoted by 
Dr. Taylor, is to be explained in the same 
manner, save that Augustus substituted B for 
A, C for D instead of the system mentioned 
above. 

Augustus is said to have approved of phonetic 
spelling, and, when a verse was too long for one 
line, to have written the surplus words below, 
distinguishing them by a circular mark; but 
neither of the passages cited by Dr. Taylor 
imply that either Augustus or Julius Caesar 
introduced a change in the form of the letters 
or used what we should call a writing char- 
acter. CHARLES H. KEENE. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 

So little is known about the geology of 
Western Australia, that we call attention to a 
recent Report on the Kimberley district by Mr. 
E. T. Hardman, who was sent out from the 
Irish Geological Survey some time ago for the 
purpose of exploring this region. His discovery 
of the gigantic extinct kangaroo (Diprotodon 
Australis) is an interesting addition to our 
knowledge of Australian geology. It is un- 
satisfactory, however, to learn that no useful 
minerals have been discovered, though it is 
probable that gold exists in the neighbourhood 
of the Napier range. 


Pror. V. BALL, Director of the ‘Science and 
Art Museum at Dublin, has reprinted from the 
Proceedings of the Royal Irish Academy a paper 
which he read last year on ‘‘ The Identification 
of the Animals and Plants of India that were 
known to Early Greek Authors” (Dublin: 
Ponsonby & Weldrick). Some of his identifica- 
tions are already known to readers of the 
ACADEMY (April 21, 1883, and April 19, 1884). 
The present paper deals with no less than 
thirty-two animals and twenty-two plants, 
concerning each of which Prof. Ball gives 
quotations from the Greek authors, together 
with illustrations drawn from his own wide 
experience in India, A good example is his 
explanation of the horn of the ‘‘ Indian ant” 
mentioned by Pliny, as a sheep’s horn still used 
for a pickaxe by the Thibetan miners, the 
‘Indian ant” itself being, of course, the 
Thibetan mastiff. So again with his suggestion 
that the “horned wild ass” of Ctesias, with 
its head red, its horn of many colours, and its 





body white, was a tame rhinoceros which had 
been painted as this animal is painted at the 
= day in the menagerie at Baroda. We 
o not feel convinced by all Prof. Ball’s identi- 
fications ; but he has certainly done a good 
piece of work, not only by calling attention to 
an interesting subject, but also by helping to 
support the authority of our sole literary 
materials for the early history of India. 








PHILOLOGY NOTES. 


SrvcE his return to Madras in the early part 
of last year, Prof. Gustav Oppert has been 
busily engaged on the task which he inherits 
from the late Dr. Burnell of exploring the 
Sanskrit libraries of Southern India. He has 
himself visited the British districts in the 
extreme south and on the western coast, as 
well as the adjoining native states ; and he has 
succeeded in obtaining the support of the Rajas 
of Mysore, Travancore and Vizianagram, and 
the historic Zamorin of Calicut, toward the 
starting of a Madras Sanskrit Text Publication 
Society. He has paid a visit to Sringiri, in 
Mysore, the residence of the great Sivaite 
reformer Sankaracharya in the eighth century, 
whose spiritual authority has been handed 
down in unbroken succession to the present 
Swami, a young man of liberal mind ; and also 
to the Jain shrines at Sravanabelgola. As 
regards publication, Prof. Oppert has nearly 
ready the second volume of his Lists of Sanskrit 
MSS. in Private Libraries in Southern India, 
with two alphabetical Indices, one according 
to subject matter, the other according to names 
of authors. He has further in hand English 
translations of the Swkranitasara and the 
Nitiprakankd, as well as an edition of the 
Vaijayanti Sanskrit dictionary. One more 
matter with regard to Prof. Oppert we feel 
bound to mention, though without comment. 
Under the title of Ne Sutor ultra Crepidam 
(Madras: Addison), he has felt it his duty to 
publish a pamphlet defending himself with 
some details against two attacks upon himself 
that were published in India during his absence 
in England. 


THE new number of the Journal of the 
German Oriental Society contains an important 
paper by Prof. Jacobi on the development of 
the Indian post-Vedic metres; E. Hultsche 
edits two Sanskrit inscriptions from Kota and 
Baroda; Dr. A. von Kremer continues his 
translations of the philosophical poems of 
*Abifi-l‘alé’ Ma‘arri; Prof. Sachau publishes a 
Nabatean and three Syrian inscriptions; Dr, 
P. Schroeder re-edits the bilingual of Harran 
and seven other Semitic inscriptions from 
Syria; and Prof. A. Bastian prints (with a 
translation by a German missionary at Bang- 
kok) an inscription found on a bronze figure in 
Kampeng-phet, the ancient capital of Siam, 
which throws some light on the Brahmanic 
(pre-Buddhistic) history of that country. 


Messrs. VIEWEG have just issued in the 
** Bibliotheque frangaise du Moyen Age” (in 
which recently appeared M. G. Raynaud and 
Lavoix’s collection and study of early French 
motets and music) Le Psautier de Metz, of the 
fourteenth century, tome i., containing a critical 
edition of the text, founded on four MSS. (one 
of which is Harleian 4327), by M. Frangois 
Bonnardot. The editor promises a second 
volume, with a critical study, grammar, and 
glossary, which it is to be hoped will not be 
Saapedl 


Pror. LEsKrEN, of Leipzig, is now engaged 
on a work on the accent-laws of Servian ; and 
Dr. Woolner’s forthcoming book on Servian 
metre will, for the first time, treat that subject 
exhaustively. 
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In the last number of the Literarisches Cen- 
tralblatt, Prof. Windisch reviews M. Bergaigne’s 
Manuel pour étudier la langue sanskrite. _The 
review, on the whole, is favourable ; but Prof. 
Windisch justly objects to the theory that in 
brav-i-mi, grh-i-ta, jan-i-td, we have bi-syllabic 
roots, bravi, grhi, jani. 

Corrigenda.—In the ACADEMY for February 7, 
1885, p. 103, col. 1, 1. 70, for ‘‘Hriu,” read 
“Eriu”; col. 2, 1. 7, for ‘‘ Stammvdter,” read 
“* Stammvater.” 








MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 
Socrery or Antiquartes.—( Thursday, Feb. 19.) 


Mr. Fresurtevp, V.-P., in the Chair.—Mr. John 
Evans exhibited a dozen flat wooden roundels, or 
fruit trenchers, enclosed in a box, which had been 
the wedding present from T. Martin, vicar of 
Stone in Orkney, to Roger and Mary Simpson. 
Fruits and flowers were painted on the trenchers, 
and appropriate verses round the margin and 
below the device.—Prof. Ferguson, of Glasgow, 
exhibited copies of the ‘‘ De Secretis Mulierum ”’ 
and the ‘Liber Aggregationis’? of Albertus 
Magnus, one of which was bought from the 
Hamilton Library, and the other from Syston 
Park. Prof. Ferguson showed that both copies 
had once been in one cover, and in that state were 
the property of Herbert, the Editor of Ames. 
They were both printed by Machlinia. 


Purttonoaicat Sociery.—(Friday, Feb. 20.) 
Tue Rev. Prof. W. W. Skeat, President, in the 
Chair.—Mr. Whitley Stokes read a paper on ‘‘ Old- 
Irish Declension.”? After giving a sketch of the 
discoveries of Bopp, Zeuss, Ebel, Siegfried, Win- 
disch, Rhys, and Thurneysen, in this department 
of philology, he gave a complete set of Irish 
declensional paradigms, and then, in order to 
restore the proto-Keltic declensions, set out, with 
tentative translations: first, twenty-five Gaulish 
inscriptions, twenty-five Gaulish coin-legends, the 
Gaulish glossary preserved in a ninth-century MS. 
at Vienna (first published by Endlicher), and 
twelve Ogham inscriptions. The Gaulish inscrip- 
tions were placed in three groups: five in the 
North-Etruscan character from Italy (Todi, Novara, 
Limone, Verona, and Este); seven in Greek cha- 
racters from the south of France, not far from 
the Greek colony of Massilia (Vaison, Nimes, St. 
Rémy, and Malancéne); and thirteen in Roman 
characters, from Vieux-Poitiers, Volnay, Autun, 
Dijon, Alise, Vieil- Evreux, Néris-les- Bains, Guéret, 
Nevers, Beaumont, Poitiers, Bourges, and Paris. 
The Ogham inscriptions were from Trallong, 
Cilgeran, and St. Dogmael’s in Wales, Fardel in 
Devonshire, and the rest from Ireland. The 
grammatical results derivable from these linguistic 
monuments were then classified. The traces of 
declension discoverable in the British languages 
were set forth. The changes which the desinences 
have undergone in the passage from proto-Keltic 
to Old-Irish were then stated; and then an 
attempt was made to restore the chief Old-Celtic 
declensional paradigms. The general result is 
that the Celtic languages possessed, and to some 
extent still possess, a complete declensional system ; 
stems corresponding with all those in Latin, Greek 
and Sanskrit, except feminine stems in 0, stems in 
long %, participial stems in vans, and labial stems ; 
three genders and numbers; and, besides the 
ordinary cases, a locative singular, an ablative 
singular, and two instrumentals—one found only 
in the singular, representing the Indo-European 
-d, the other found in the singular, dual, and 
plural, representing the Indo-European -d/i. The 
paper concluded with three sections on the declen- 
sion of the neo-Celtic adjectives, pronouns, and 
numerals, and a list of some of the native gram- 
matical terms. Incidentally, the twelve verbal 
forms found in the Gaulish inscriptions were dis- 
cussed, and some interesting equations (e¢.g., Irish 
art, ‘‘stone’’= wérpa) were suggested. 


AnturoroLocicaL Instirute.—(Tuesday, Feb. 24.) 


Mr. Francis Gatton, President, in the Chair.— 
A paper on ‘‘The Race-Types of the Jews,” by 
Dr. A. Neubauer, was read. The opinion that the 
Jewish race have kept their blood unmixed is 





based chiefly on the fact that a Jew is almost at 
once recognised among thousands ofothers. From 
the earliest times, however, we find evidence of 
intermixture. Abraham’s son Ishmael was the 
offspring of an Arabian woman; Joseph married 
an Fgyptian, and Moses a Midianite. David 
descends from Ruth the Moabitess ; Solomon is the 
son of a Hittite woman, and he himself had foreign 
wives. We are often reminded in the Bible of 
the non-Jewish women who came in contact with 
the Israelites, and undoubtedly the “‘ proselytes ”’ 
increased the mixture of races by marrying Jewish 
women. At Rome the conversions were numerous, 
and, of course, the converts frequently married 
Jews. Evidence was also adduced of inter- 
marriages in later times between Jews and 
Christians of various races. The differences 
between the Spanish-Portuguese Jews and the 
German-Polish Jews were so marked, that in the 
Middle Ages they were believed, by the Jews 
themselves, to have descended from different 
tribes—Judah and Benjamin respectively. But 
the Italian Jews, both in features and habits, 
stand between the rough German and the polished 
Spanish Jews, and there is no evidence of any 
systematic emigration of the various tribes. The 
pronunciation of Hebrew words also varies, and 
this variation is believed by Dr. Neubauer to be 
due to the influence of the language spoken by 
the surrounding peoples. The difficulties of ob- 
taining accurate measurements of Jews are very 
great, and but few skulls have been examined ; all 
evidence, however, goes to disprove the existence 
of any pure Jewish type, uninfluenced by contact 
with the nations among which they dwell.—Mr. 
Joseph Jacobs read a paper on ‘‘The Racial 
Characteristics of Modern Jews.’’ After enumera- 
ting the various classes of Jews now existing, 
the enquiry was limited to the biostatics and 
anthropometry of the Ashkenazim Jews who form 
more than nine-tenths of the whole number. 
Their superior fecundity and vitality were found 
to be due to social causes, and were, therefore, 
only secondarily racial; an indication of racial 
influences was found, however, in the fact that 
mixed marriages between Jews and Christians are 
infertile. Jews enjoy no immunity from any 
special diseases; but they are more often colour- 
blind, blind, deaf, and insane than others, owing, 
perhaps, to their lifein cities, and to their frequent 
intermarriages. Jews were then shown to be the 
shortest of all Europeans except the Magyars, and 
to have the narrowest chest. Their skulls are 
mostly brachycephalic. An examination of over 
100,000 Jews showed that they have darker hair 
and eyes than those of any nation in Northern 
Europe, though nearly one-fifth of the Jews have 
blue eyes, and they have nearly twice as many 
red-haired individuals as the inhabitants of the 
Coatinent. A number of composite photographs 
of Jewish boys, prepared by Mr. Galton, were 
exhibited to show the Jewish type, and were com- 
pared with early representations of Jews in 
Assyrian art. The Jewish face was said to be a 
combination of Semitic features and Ghetto ex- 
pression. Turning to the question of the purity 
of the race, it was pointed out that this depended 
on the number of proselytes made by Jews in 
ancient and mediaeval times. The earlier prose- 
lytes, before the foundation of Christianity, were 
mostly fellow-Semites, and would not affect the 
type; while the numbers made afterwards were 
tco small to modify the race, owing to their 
infertility and the tendency of the offspring to 
revert to the Jewish parent. A considerable 
number of Jews, the Cohens or descendants of 
Aaron, were not allowed to marry proselytes, and 
must, consequently, be tolerably pure. The 
general conclusion reached was, therefore, in 
favour of the purity of the Jewish race. 


FINE ART. 

The Store-City of Pithom and the Route of the 

Evrodus. By Edouard Naville. Egypt Ex- 
ploration Fund. (Triibner.) 





M. Navitte’s Memoir on Pithom is a clear 
record of the most important discovery of 
modern times in the field of Old Testament 
research. The results of Assyrian archaeology 








are deeply interesting as completing and illus- 
trating the story of the Kings of Israel and 
Judah; but they do not touch the remote 
period of the Sojourn and the Exodus, nor 
contribute anything to the debated dates of 
the biblical documents. Only the bearing of 
the Acvday7 and the Inscription of Abercius on 
New Testament criticism, can be compared to 
that of M. Naville’s discovery on the criticism 
of the Old Testament. It must now be 
admitted that a portion of the Pentateuch 
could only have been composed, however 
afterwards annotated,.within the memory of 
the events which it relates, and, farther, that 
the doubts as to the historic character of the 
Sojourn and the Exodus lately common in the 
writings of the ‘‘advanced” school of critics 
are no longer tenable, and that their various 
theories of the dates of the Old Testament 
documents must be largely revised. But it is 
most gratifying to add that no attack on 
M. Naville’s facts or conclusions has come 
from the quarter where they might have been 
thought most unwelcome. The ‘‘ advanced” 
German, Dutch, and Scottish critics are far 
too truth-loving and too intelligent to contro- 
vert new facts or self-evident conclusions, 
even if they have to change once more their 
ever-changing position. The only serious 
argument on the other side has proceeded from 
the late eminent Egyptologist, Dr. Lepsius, 
who in maintaining that the site excavated by 
M. Naville was Rameses not Pithom, does not 
invalidate the importance of the discovery, 
though, as a consequence of his view, we 
should have to imagine the Israclites marching 
out of Egypt from East to West, which, of 
course, is a reductio ad absurdum. This lapse 
was no doubt due to the failing health of the 
illustrious pioneer of a sound treatment of 
the Sojourn and Exodus in their relation to 
Egyptian documents. Were Lepsius right in 
his last essay, the startling coincidence of the 
unearthing of a store-city of the Oppression 
on the line of the march out of Egypt, would 
prove little less under the name of Rameses 
than under that of Pithom; there would only be 
a want of the minute geographical agreements 
which enforce the value of this central fact. 
The general conclusion would be the same, but 
it would lack that astonishing completeness 
which it gains from M. Naville’s geographical 
study on the spot of the surrounding regions. 
Dr. Brugsch, with his wonted frankness, has 
hastened to admit M. Naville’s conclusions 
and to publish his assent in a learned paper, 
which is nothing less than a complete 
surrender of the theory of the route of the 
Exodus which he maintained in all his most 
important works for a course of years. No 
other criticism worthy the name has appeared. 
This is as well, for no one but the master of 
Egyptian geography, Dr. Brugsch, could speak 
with any weight until M. Naville had made 
his own statement. This is said with a full 
knowledge of the services of Miss Amelia B. 
Edwards in making known the results of M. 
Naville’s work from time to time; for her 
articles were rather in the way of comment 
than of criticism; but it is interesting to 
notice that, after concluding a series of papers 
in Knowledge, written in support of Dr. 
Lepsius’s identification of the site of Pithom 
with Rameses, she, like Dr. Brugsch, was 1m- 
mediately convinced of the truth by the cogent 
logic of M. Naville’s inscriptions. 
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M. Naville’s memoir leaves nothing to be 
desired : it is complete, clear, and illustrated 
by every monument discovered. There could 
be no better proof of the wisdom of Sir 
Erasmus Wilson in welcoming the proposal to 
try whether one of the most eminent Egypto- 
logists would not also be one of the most 
successful explorers. 

Having been appointed to conduct the first 
season’s work in Egypt, M. Naville, on reach- 


_ing Cairo, sought M. Maspero’s advice, and 


resolved on beginning work at Tell-el- 
Maskhutah, the site identified by Lepsius with 
Rameses. Before doing so he went to Is- 
mailiah in order to examine the monuments 
discovered at Tell-el-Maskhutah by M. 
Jaillon and removed to that town. Able to 
read the inscriptions with facility, M. Naville 
immediately discovered that the solar god, 
Tum, was the chief divinity worshipped at the 
buried town, and that consequently its sacred 
name was necessarily Pi-Tum, ‘‘the abode of 
Tum.” Therefore, Tell-el-Maskhutah con- 
cealed not Rameses, but a Pithom, perhaps 
the sister treasure- or store-city built by the 
Israelites early in the time of the great 
oppression. Exploration revealed the true 
character of the place. Within a great crude 
brick wall, in the form of a square, stood the 
small ancient town and its little temple, and 
also a series of remarkable structures, unlike 
anything else discovered in Egypt—chambers 
very solidly built of crude brick and mortar, 
with walls two or three yards thick and 
entered from the top. These were unques- 
tionably store-houses. If the appearance of 
these remarkable chambers were not enough 
to prove their use, the title of one of the 
priests of the place, in an inscription found by 
M. Naville, leaves no room for hesitation. He 
is called Mer-ar, ‘“‘the keeper of the store- 
house.” Thus this Pithom is the store-city 
of that name built by the Israelites in their 
bondage. 

The monuments discovered revealed also 
the civil name of the place, Thuku or Thuket, 
“first a region,” then ‘the name of the chief 
city or the capital of the district.” It may 
be mentioned that each Egyptian town had 
its sacred or temple name, derived from the 
chief object of worship, and its civil name, just 
as we speak of St. Albans, while the place also 
retains the Roman name of Verulamium sur- 
vivingas Verulam. Thuku had long ago been 
identified by Dr. Brugsch with Succoth. This 
identification has met with a degree of oppo- 
sition, in which, some years ago, I concurred. 
It is well to note the result of the rapid 
movement of Egyptian and Assyrian research, 
by which every work in which a text is trans- 
lated, or even a name quoted, must be more 
or less out of date in a few years. The 
makers of books who quote indiscriminately 
whatever a writer has published in the 
course of forty or fifty years are either 
purely ignorant or wilfully malicious, or both. 

To return to Succoth. A careful study 
of Dr. Brugsch’s argument (Aeg. Zeitschrift, 
1875, p. 7) convincingly shows that the inter- 
change of the Egyptian ¢h and Hebrew p is 
quite regular, as indeed comparative phil- 
ology would lead us to expect. M. Naville, 
referring to Dr. Brugsch, thus summarises the 
evidence—‘‘ th is often transcribed in Greek 
and Coptic by o, and in Hebrew by D. The 
name of S<Bevvros (Sebennytus, Zheb-neter) is 





a striking proof of this assertion, which is 
corroborated by the spelling of many common 
names. I need not dwell on this philological 
demonstration, which seems to me quite 
conclusive” (p.6). Succoth, which means 
‘‘tents,”’ M. Naville takes to be the nearest 
Hebrew word, comparing the case of ‘‘ Mesu” 
and ‘‘Mosheh,” the Egyptian and Hebrew 
names of Moses. 

In later times the Egyptian cities often 
acquired a Greek name also, usually the 
translation of the sacred name. Thus Pithom 
became Herodpolis, shortened by the Romans 
to Ero. This may be either a translation’ of 
Pithom, Hero or Heron being used as the 
equivalent of Tum in the obelisk inscription, 
translated in Ammianus Marcellinus, or it may 
be “store-city,” from the Egyptian “Ar,” a 
store-house, and this is the more likely origin, 
as M. Naville holds, no doubt because of the 
consequent reasonableness of the Roman Ero. 

Geographically, the identity of Heroipolis 
is a matter of great consequence, inasmuch 
as it shows that in the classical period the 
Herodpolite Gulf, or Gulf of Suez, though 
perhaps partly dried up, and kept navigable 
by means of a canal, did undoubtedly include 
Lake Timsah; while at the time of the 
Exodus there must have been, on geological 
indications, a continuous basin. 

The true interest of this reconstruction of 
the map of Eastern Lower Egypt lies in its 
bearing on the route of the Exodus. Before 
M. Naville attacked Tell-el-Maskhutah, it was 
uncertain whether the Israelites marched by 
the Wadi-t-Tumeylat, where the site lies, or 
by the Valley of the Wanderings, parallel to 
the other wadi but leading from above Cairo to 
Suez, while the researches of Dr. Brugsch 
had shown the possibility of another route far 
to the northward, not crossing the Red Sea, 
but passing along the narrow strip of sand 
between Lake Serbonis and the Mediterranean, 
a route subject to be submerged by the sea. 
The position of Succoth as a town and district 
once fixed the line of march is determined. 
M. Naville has found the first resting-place 
of the Hebrews, and has so positively ascer- 
tained the line of march and the place where 
the sea was crossed. This is a diseovery of 
the highest consequence, quite worth the 
small cost of M. Naville’s exploration. Not 
only can he lay down the direction of the 
route of the Exodus, but he is also able to 
show, on grounds of high probability, the 
position of other places eastward of Succoth 
mentioned in the Bible. As to Rameses, he 
hazards no conjecture, but it is not improbable 
that in the present season he will ascertain 
its site. This done, and the other places 
determined by excavation on the spot, we 
shall have a positive knowledge of the whole 
route of the Exodus as well defined as that 
of any great march of modern times—a mar- 
vellous linking together of the present with 
the remotely distant past. 

M. Naville’s method in this part of the 
inquiry is most instructive. Generations of 
critics have handled the geographical problem 
until it has seemed impossible to see anything 
in the clear light necessary to the discovery 
of truth. Thus it has always been supposed 
that the Hebrews went from town to 
town ; Rameses the starting point, Succoth, 
Etham, have been regarded 2s so many 
towns. No one seems to have thought 





of the ‘‘ Land of Rameses,” or the ‘ Land 
of Thuku.” M. Naville, perhaps with the 
insight one gains in working on the spot, 
insists on the unreasonableness of forcing a 
great body of people into a space far too small 
for them and into inevitable conflict with the 
Egyptian garrisons. To him each station 
means the region, and thus he identifies 
Etham, the third, not with the Egyptian 
Khetem the stronghold, a singularly inappro- 
priate place, but with the border-land of 
Atima or Atuma, mentioned in the picturesque 
story of the ‘“‘ Wanderings of Saneha” and 
elsewhere, in a geographical connexion, which 
leaves no doubt of its lying in this neighbour- 
hood. Pihahiroth, Migdol and Baal-Zephon, 
the landmarks of the Passage of the Red Sea, 
are placed with high probability respectively 
near Pithom, at the Serapeum, and at some 
place like Sheykh-en-Nedek, on what was the 
eastern shore of the sea. The identification 
of Pihahiroth with Pikeheret or Pikerehet, 
which appears from the evidence of the im- 
portant inscription of Ptolemy Philadelphos 
to have been very near Pithom, is highly prob- 
able. If it be accepted, we must suppose the 
last march towards the sea to have covered 
little ground to the eastward, as indeed the 
circumstances of the narrative imply in 
relating the change of direction. 

These results by no means exhaust the 
fruit of M. Naville’s work for the Egypt 
Exploration Fund. The positive deter- 
mination of the foundation of Pithom by 
Ramses II. settles all doubt as to his having 
been the great oppressor and his son Menptah 
the Pharaoh of the Bxodus. This is a his- 
torical result of primary value, though it is 
less striking than the geographical identifica- 
tions, as but little doubt on the subject remained 
in the minds of reasonable scholars. 

Pithom has not yielded many monuments, 
but the few discovered are of the first order. 
The hawk with the name of Ramses the 
founder and the statue of the Recorder of 
Pithom, of the Bubastite period, have en- 
riched the British Museum, and the Boolak 
Museum has, with other inscriptions, the 
Stone of Pithom, a decree of Ptolemy Phila- 
delphos in hieroglyphics, which affords a 
large contribution to the history and geography 
of Egypt. Particularly it throws great light - 
on that king’s relations with Ethiopia and the 
foundation of Ptolemais Theron for the pur- 
pose of importing elephants, as well as afford- 
ing a mass of most curious geographical and 
statistical information. Those who know the 
want of materials for the history of the 
Ptolemies, especially Philadelphos, will wel- 
come this fresh document. 

The inscriptions have been carefully en- 
graved, and thus everything in the way of 
record has been permanently preserved, with a 
full commentary by the discoverer. An ex- 
cellent map of the route of the Israelites, 
generously contributed by M. Paul Chaix, of 
Geneva, and a plan of Pithom, are included in 
the fifteen illustrations. 

As one of the honorary secretaries of the 
Egypt Exploration Fund, I forbear to make 
any comment on the work of that society in 
producing this volume ; but I would add that 
continued support will ensure the publication 
of a series of memoirs recording the work of 
each season. Mr. Petrie’s first Memoir on 
Tanis is in the printer’s hands, and the plates 
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are now completed, so that it may be issued 
in the present spring ; and it is to be hoped 
that this year’s work, both of M. Naville and 
Mr. Petrie, will afford fresh memoirs not less 
interesting than those on Pithom and Tanis. 
Reermartp Srvart Poors. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 
THE HOLBEIN SOCIETY’s ‘‘ TEWRDANNOKH.” 
Manchester: Feb. 24, 1885. 

As the publisher of the works reproduced for 
the Holbein Society I must ask to be allowed a 
few words in reply to Mr. Conway’s criticism 
of the Tewrdannckh. 

It is unnecessary to explain here why the 
second edition was used instead of the first; 
but I may say that in some respects the second 
edition is better than the first, and for all prac- 
tical purposes is equal to it. 

If, as Mr. Conway says, the copy we used was 
misbound, then the first edition must have been 
wrong, for I collated every page of our repro- 
duction with a very fine copy of the first edition, 
and found every page in its proper place; but 
there were two pages missing from the first 
edition. 

As to the process employed I shall be glad to 
adopt any improvement in photo-lithography. 
I never heard of the Mr. Hirth named by Mr. 
Conway. 

I find no omissions in the reproduction 
excepting the blank pages. They were in their 
places when the copies were sent to the binder, 
and I can only conclude that he thought they 
were superfluous and removed them. 

A. BROTHERS. 








THE ZOAN EXPLORATION FUND. 
Boston, U.S.A: Feb. 6, 1885. 

Noting the comments of Mr. J. Edward 
Pfeiffer in the ACADEMY of January 24, allow 
me to say that the subscriptions in the United 
States for Zoan and the Biblical-historical 
work of the Egypt Exploration Fund come 
largely from scholars and men of eminence in 
the Church (i.¢., religious denominations as 
well as the Episcopal Church), and that this is 
true particularly of late, as I may sometime 
show in your columns. The only ‘“ lukewarm- 
ness ’’ here is on the part of rich business men, 
who could, if they would, give largely to the 
invaluable explorations. But many of them do 
not know these excavations to be more than 
ordinary archaelogical work ; some are pledged 
. to practical home charities ; and ‘‘ the times ” 
are hard. Since January 13, of thirty-two 
subscriptions received, more than half are from 
prelates, divines and educators, after whose 
names D.D., or both LL.D. and D.D., are 
written. Wo. C. Winslow, 

Hon. Treasurer for America. 








ROMAN MILESTONE DISCOVERED IN YORKSHIRE, 
242 West Derby Road, Liverpool: Feb. 14, 1885, 

About the commencement of the year 1880 
there was found in the town of Castleford, near 
Pontefract, in Yorkshire, close to the Roman 
road which passes through the town, at a depth 
of three feet, a Roman milestone, four and a 
half feet high, and one foot in diameter. No 
account of it appears to have been published ; 
but it was removed to the garden of Mr. Joseph 
Brewerton at Half Acres, a short distance from 
the place of its discovery, where it now 
remains. 

I am indebted to the Rev. W. C. Lukis for 
the first information as to its existence ; and, on 
asking Mr, Brewerton for information as to the 
inscription it bore, I received a copy of a most 
confused mass of letters, from which no sense 





whatever could be gathered. I, however, con- 
sidered that in one line I detected the word VoLv- 
SIANO, and by suggesting that the inscription 
commenced with IMP., and by filling up the lines 
with some of the usual formulae for comparison 
with the stone, and afterwards by an inter- 
change of letters on some of the doubtful 
points, I have succeeded in reducing it to 
intelligibility, though there is still much to be 
deciphered. I notice these facts more par- 
ticularly, as I do not wish every letter to be 
guaranteed ; and, as a photograph is about to 
be taken, the reading may possibly be emended 
in several points. 

The stone has some peculiar characteristics. 
It has been set up, in the first place, in the 
reign of the Emperor Decius A D. 249-51; and, 
on his death, it appears to have been turned 
upside down, and an inscription to his suc- 
cessors, the joint emperors Gallus and Volu- 
sianus, cut upon the other end. This last 
inscription, which is decidedly the most perfect, 
runs as follows: 

IMPP 
. . ©. VIBIO 
GALLO ET ©. V. 
VOLVSIA 
NO. P. F. 
AVGG. EB 


XXI 


In the second line cAESS or CAE might be 
expected at the commencement, but Mr. 
Brewerton informs me he makes out KE; in 
the seventh I should expect vk. M. P, but Mr. 
Brewerton, after several examinations, reports 
xxv. The whole inscription I would read: 
Imperatoribus Cae(saribus) C. Vibio Gallo et 
C. V. Volusiano P(iis) F(elicibus) Aug(ustis) 
Eburaco m(illia) p(assuum) XXI. It would 
thus mark twenty-one Roman miles from 
Eburacum (York). Castleford is generally 
thought to have been the site of the Roman 
station called in Fifth Iter of Antoninus 
Legeolium, and in the Eighth Iter Lageciwm, 
in each being named as twenty-one Roman 
miles from York, the distance thus agreeing 
with the numerals upon the stone. 

The other, and earlier, inscription is more 
difficult to unravel, the stone being more worn. 
The three first lines seem however undoubtedly 
to be 

IMP . © 
c.M.Q 
DECIO 


The remaining four lines areobscure. The first 
of them (the fourth of the inscription) as sent, 
looks like Proa.; it may be TRO., a frequent 
abbreviation of TRAIANO in this emperor’s 
inscriptions followed by Pio, the o being in the 
next line, which seems to commence with 
oF. ligulate (the F for Felici), followed by o.M. 
The two remaining lines at present seem like 
0@ followed by INvicTo. But with the ex- 
ception of the commencement IJmp(eratori) 
C(aesari) C(aio) M(essio) Q(uinto) Decio, I can 
say nothing with certainty. 

I hope, however, shortly to receive a photo- 

ph of the stone, when I will communicate 
the result of a critical examination. In the 
meantime, I must be absolved from any errors 
in the reading of the obscure portions. 

W. THomrson WATKIN. 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


Mr. P. G. HAMERTON’s work on Landscape 
will be published on March 12. 


ENCOURAGED by the success of last year’s 





exhibition in Arlington Street, the Duchess of 
Leeds has decided to hold another this year in 
aid of the Girls’ Friendly Society’s Club and 
Recreation Rooms for Working and Factory 
Girls in East London. By permission of the 
Marchioness of Downshire it will be held at 
24 Belgrave Square. Miniatures will again be 
the prominent feature. 


WHETHER as portrait or as work of art, 
nothing finer has been published lately than M. 
Léopold Flameng’s etching of Prof. Huxley, 
after Mr. John Collier’s well-remembered 
picture. For the striking likeness of the face— 
and still more of the attitude—the painter is 
responsible; and it must be no little satisfac- 
tion to him to feel that he has achieved his 
masterpiece in this portrait of his father-in-law. 
As regards the reproduction, there is, we fear, 
no Englishman who could have executed the 
work with so much faithfulness, and with such 
a marvellous added effect of light and shade. 
It is the mark of the true artist thus to inter- 
pret rather than reproduce. The etching is 
issued by the Fine Art Society, whom we have 
to thank for a remark proof. 


Messrs. FIELD & TUER have sent us speci- 
mens of prints in red and brown which they 
are publishing from the original copper- 
plates engraved by Bartolozzi and his pupils 
nearly a century ago. Some of the plates, it 
appears, were only used for a few impressions ; 
and they are certainly still in very fine con- 
dition. The result is not a little helped by 
the careful manner in which the present 
prints have been made. The engraving of 
‘*‘Love Healed,” by Robert Cooper after Sam 
Shelley, which bears date 1798, is a particularly 
pleasing example of the school. 


From Malta we receive two more papers by 
the indefatigable antiquarian, Dr. A. A. 
Carnana—on the discovery of an isolated 
tomb-cave in Gozo in June 1884, and on 
an exploration made by him of a cluster of 
tomb-caves in the Casal Safi, Malta, in October 
of the same year. The latter paper is the 
best, as Dr. Carnana was able to describe the 
place carefully before its destruction by the 
farmer, a fate which he was too late to avert 
from the Gozo specimen. Both are illus- 
trated by photographs, those of Safi being of 
special interest. 


THE works of the late Mr. Harry Johnson, 
whose sudden death at the commencement of 
this year excited so much sympathy and regret, 
will be sold next week by Messrs. Christie, 
The pupil and friend of Miiller, by whose side 
he worked in Lycia, and also of David Cox, 
Mr. Johnson established a style of his own in 
the pure water-colour which is the great charm 
of the English school; and, like Duncan and 
Leitch, he was one of the most distinguished 
ornaments of the spring exhibitions. His ex- 
tensive knowledge of Greece (which he visited 
with the late Mr. Falconer Poole), Asia 
Minor, Spain, and Italy, besides his familiarity 
with the wilder regions of England and Scot- 
land, render this collection singularly inte- 
resting. 


TuE well-known firm of Alinari at Florence 
have lately made some very important and 
successful additions to their huge gallery of 
photographs. These include the frescoes by 
Giotto and others in the Church of St. Francis, 
at Assisi, and those by Signorelli at Orvieto. 


THE Society of Lady Artists (Femmes Peintres 
et Sculpteurs) open their annual exhibition in 
Paris to-day. 


Tu French Government have purchased two 
examples of the art of the late Eva Gonzales: 
“« Nichée,” a pastel, and a little picture called 
‘Entrée du jardin,” 
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Many readers of the ACADEMY will be inter- 
ested to know that Mr. Bassano, of Bond Street, 
has just taken a very successful portrait of Miss 
Amelia B. Edwards on the large scale known 
asa panel. The likeness is admirable, and the 
photographer’s work has been skilfully done. 





THE STAGE. 
THE COMEDY AT THE COURT THEATRE. 


‘‘Les Fourcnampautr’’ is one of the later, 
and it is not one of the better, comedies cf 
Emile Augier; but it is free from certain of the 
blemishes which disfigure the adaptation of it 
at the Court Theatre. Yet, taken on the 
whole, we are not prepared to say that Mr. 
Albery could have done other than he has 
done, if his object was to satisfy an English 
audience. He has done one thing, at all events, 
towards satisfying them—he has avoided 
offending them. He has not courted the dis- 
approval of that tribunal of the nursery- 
governess of which we wrote a fortnight 
since ; judged by the standard of the school- 
room the work is excellent, since its propriety 
is unassailable. It is true, of course, that 
Mr. Albery, in tempering this wind of the 
French drama to the shorn lamb of the English 
schoolroom, has in one or two instances made 
the play ridiculous. Much of its motive is 
impossible. To begin with, Mr. Denham 
would never have taken advantage of an in- 
formality in the marriage ceremony to break 
off a connection of which if he was weary he 
was weary simply because he had no stability 
in him. The lady to whom he had allied 
himself was an unexceptionable woman, re- 
plete with tenderness and grace. They both 
had thought they were married to each other, 
and he is not likely to have left her even if 
there was a fault in the ceremony. But 
imagine them, on the other hand, never to 
have supposed themselves married, then they 
may easily have separated, and without great 
heartlessness on his part; since, with no in- 
fliction of the wound of surprise, he might 
have left the lady and married himself to 
“another.” The character might not even 
then have been worthy of our deepest esteem, 
but it would at least have lain within the 
limits of our understanding. As it is, even 
to men of the world, this peculiar man of the 
world is a little incomprehensible. 

Again, Haidée, the young American heroine, 
who stays in the house of Mr. Denham, and 
of his second and legitimate wife, is beset 
with difficulties that are absolutely artificial. 
In the French piece, where the reputation of 
an ingénue has necessarily the fragility of a 
Dresden china figure, it is of course quite 
natural that her good fame shall be damned 
for ever if she takes a walk with a man. But 
in England it is impossible to conceive that 
any gross scandal should have attached itself 
to a young woman who liked exercise because 
she liked it in company; and as the man was 
unmarried as well as the woman, the most 
that would have been said of the two if they 
walked out a great deal together, was that 
they were preparing for the adventure of 
mitrimony. An engagement to marry might, 
after all, never follow; but the very worst 
that could be said, even if they were both 
unmarried, was that they were then on the 
eve of it. Yet in Mr. Albery’s version of 
Emile Augier’s bolder if less agreeable drama 

















a man, who is not really seriously in love with 
Haidée at all, is implored and conjured to 
take her to him as his wife because they have 
taken certain rides together, and village 
gossip has fastened on the circumstance. This 
is very feeble indeed. And that the two deep 
weaknesses of dramatic construction which we 
have mentioned should not have destroyed the 
interest of the piece altogether, says very much 
for the piece, and perhaps yet more for the 
actors. And the truth indeed is that Mr. 
Albery is far from having only made mistakes. 
If he has in crucial points enfeebled the plot, 
he has likewise in many places strengthened 
the interest. But he has shifted its ground. 
He has transferred the interest in a very great 
measure from the serious to the comic por- 
tions of the play, and has enriched these with 
brilliant, if sometimes inappropriate, wit. As 
it is at the Court we are not greatly moved by 
the scandal about Haidée. That can look 
after itself. We know that it will presently 
subside, and need never have arisen at all. 
But we are vastly entertained by Mrs. John 
Wood’s exquisite unreasonableness—the un- 
reasonableness of a spoilt woman, educated 
enough to talk but not enough to think. And 
we recognise real perception of character, and 
the power to portray it, in Mr. Arthur Cecil’s 
sketch of a ‘‘society’’ clergyman, the Re- 
verend Lord William Whitehead. 

Mrs. John Wood plays with unremitting 
zest the part of the disagreeable woman who 
is the legitimate Mrs. Denham. In life, shel- 
tered under the bulwark of a marriage cer- 
tificate, such a person is unavoidably intolera- 
ble—on the stage her wrongheadedness and 
her cruel density are but continuously amus- 
ing. Mrs. Wood has probably in reality a 
part of fair length, but however short her 
part may be it will always seem fairly long, 
because she possesses, in a measure beyond 
that of her comrades, the faculty of making 
every sentence and every word “‘tell.” Mr. 
Arthur Cecil is deliciously unctuous and per- 
suasive, and even when it is clear that the 
Reverend Lord William Whitehead is an arch 
humbug, you scarcely wish him away—let 
him stay by all means: he is such excellent 
company. Mr. Conway looks and bears him- 
self still almost as the perfection of youthful 
manliness as the man whose society Haidée 
distinctly relished. That little flirtation had 
at least, you feel, a raison d’étre. Much more 
serious work than falls to the lot of the en- 
gaging Mr. Conway—who is, after all, an 
actor and an artist as well as a pleasant figure— 
is undertaken by Mr. John Clayton. He is 
the natural son of Mr. Denham, and, at the 
instigation of his mother, who always loves 
Mr. Denham unselfishly, he comes to Mr. 
Denham’s rescue when business disasters sur- 
round him. And he is deeply in love with 
Haidée, and yet, till the very end, is prepared 
to resign her to another. Mr. Clayton is often 
at his best when making a sacrifice with 
masculine resignation: a little of the spirit of 
‘‘ All for Her”—the spirit of ‘‘The Tale of 
Two Cities”—clings to him still. He 
bears himself bravely. Mr. Edward Price 
as Mr. Denham is hardly successful. Of 
the ladies we have thus far only men- 
tioned Mrs. Wood. Miss Lydia Foote appears 
with becoming grace and dignity as the 
woman who has been abandoned by her 


sometime husband, and who finds solace in the 





—— 


devotion of a son. She is not truly emotional, 
but she has the tender stateliness of a French 
marquise. Miss Norreys plays Mr. Denham’s 
daughter with the charm of a lively simplicity. 
And Miss Marion Terry, real enough as usual 
in the scenes of anxiety and trouble, comes, 
once or twice, in the lighter passages, where 
she is meant to be gay, within measurable 
distance of the expression of happiness. 
Freperick WeEDMORE. 








MUSIC. 
RECENT CONCERTS. 


Last Thursday week the Bach Choir gave the 
first London performance of Dr. C. H. H. 
Parry’s music to ‘‘ Prometheus Unbound.” 
The composer has taken scenes from Shelley’s 
lyrical drama. First we have the mighty 
Titan, in spite of his sufferings, defying Jupiter 
and prophesying his overthrow: fair spirits 
summoned by the Earth come to comfort and to 
cheer him. The short orchestral introduction 
is rather vague, but the opening Prometheus 
monologue shows dramatic power; and in the 
choruses which follow the composer tries hard 
first to depict the cruel furies, then the fair 
spirits; yet his success seems in inverse pro- 
portion to his effort; there are some fine 
thoughts, but these are hidden, or partially 
obscured, by a restless striving after originality. 
The second scene, in which the Demogorgon 
bids Jupiter descend with him to the abyss, 
commences with some wild strains; but in the 
choruses of unseen spirits and Hours there are 
some most effective passages, and Dr. Parry’s 
mind, ‘‘late so dusk,” seems inspired by the 
new ‘‘life of Hope and Power” of which the 
spirits sing. ‘‘Prometheus” is a clever and 
ambitious, but we cannot say successful, work. 
It was written for the Gloucester Festival of 
1880, and since then Dr. Parry has produced 
music more masterly in construction, more 
effective in development, and therefore more 
satisfactory and more interesting to the hearer. 
The performance, so far as orchestra and chorus 
were concerned, was fairly good; the solo 
vocalists were Mrs. Hutchinson, Miss H. 
Wilson, and Messrs. Lloyd and Brereton, who 
all sang well. After this came the ‘ Pastoral 
Symphony” from Bach’s Christmas Oratorio. 
Special instruments had been constructed to 
enable Messrs. Horton and Lebon to play the 
original Oboi d’Amore parts. In Bach’s score 
these instruments are used in combination with 
the obsolete Oboi di Caccia; by using the one 
set without the other the proper balance of tone 
was not obtained—the bassoons were over- 
powered. As heard at this concert, the Oboi 
d’Amore had but little of the ‘‘ veiled and 
pathetic”? tone about which we read in books. 
The programme concluded with F. Kiel’s ‘‘ Star 
of Bethlehem,” an oratorio for solo voices, 
chorus, organ, and orchestra. This work, pro- 
duced in Germany about two years ago, bears 
strong traces of the past, and bat few, if any, 
of the present. The composer’s recitatives are 
old-fashioned, his melodies simple, and _ his 
fugues clever, but the music lacks everything 
that is needed in these days to make an oratorio 
attractive. With all its faults, Dr. Parry's 
work was far more acceptable: a composer 
struggling with his thoughts and expressing 
them in imperfect language is better than one 
who speaks clearly, but has little to say. Tho 
whole of the concert was conducted by Mr. G. 
Goldschmidt, with his usual care. 

At the Crystal Palace concert, Saturday, 
February 21, Raff's Symphony, No. 11 in A 
minor, ‘‘ Winter,” was performed for the first 
time. The hand of death was on the composer 
ere he had quite completed it, for it is published 
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as ‘‘revised and edited by Max Erdmanns- 
dérfer.” It forms the last of the four sympho- 
nies in illustration of the seasons; its three 
predecessors have been given at the Palace, and 
though in all of them we were able to trace the 
composer’s experienced hand, there was a want 
of freshness, and at the same time an increased 
tendency to diffuseness. Even in his best days 
Raff was seldom free from this fault, and in 
this ‘‘ Winter” Symphony we find all his old 
failings, and still greater prolixity. It is 
scarcely necessary to describe the work in 
detail; for although musicians were naturally 
curious to hear the “‘ song of the swan,” it is 
not likely often to be played. Let us admire 
the composer who worked so laboriously to the 
very end ; but in future he will be best called to 
remembrance by his ‘‘ Im Walde,” ‘‘ Lenore” 
symphonies, or by the above-mentioned. The 
performance under Mr. Manns was extremely 
good: the lively ‘‘ Carneval” was given with 
immense spirit. Mr. Max Pauer played Men- 
delssohn’s D minor concerto; but the perform- 
ance was a tame one, and in the Finale the 
young pianist did not exhibit his usual neatness 
and precision: he afterwards gave with success 
solos by Bendel and Schumann. Médlle, Lido 
was the vocalist. 

Last Saturday the ‘‘ Handel Society” gave 
its first public concert at St. James’s Hall. The 
work chosen for performance was Handel’s 
‘* Saul,”? which has not, we believe, been heard 
in London since 1852. Of course everyone 
knows the ‘‘ Dead March” and the fine choruses, 
‘‘Envy, eldest born of Hell,” ‘Gird on thy 
sword”’; but the rest of the work, as compared 
with some of his other oratorios, may be con- 
sidered dry. On Saturday a great many numbers 
were wisely cut out. In the programme-book 
attention was called toan articleof Mr. E. Prout’s, 
on the orchestration of Saul, which appeared 
last year in the Musical Times. If the organist, 
Mr. E. G. Croager, had studied that article 
and also Dr. Chrysander’s account of ‘‘ Saul,” 
he would probably have more closely followed 
the composer’s intentions. We say Mr. Croager, 
though perhaps, he was only obeying the con- 
ductor’s orders. In the absence of a harpsi- 
chord, we may, perhaps, forgive the use of the 
organ to accompany vocal airs where Handel 
has expressly written senza organo; but, in the 
second movement of the overture, and in many 
of the choruses, Handel’s wishes were altogether 
unheeded. The choir is only a new one. The per- 
formance was not a brilliant one ; but there are 
some good voices, and we shall expect improve- 
ment in the future.” Mr. F. A. W. Docker, as 
conductor, took great pains. The orchestra, 
with Mr. Burnett as leader, included many 
amateurs, some of whom were ladies. The 
vocalists were Miss EK. Green, Miss Ellicott, 
Mrs. Andrew Tuer, Messrs. Benson and Pownall, 
and the Hon. Spencer G. Lyttelton. Mrs, Tuer 
has a fine rich contralto voice. 

Mr. Max Pauer was pianist last Monday 
evening at the Popular Concert, and played 
exceedingly well Schumann’s difficult ‘‘ Nove- 
letten,” Nos. 2 and 8; the latter was given for 
the first time. It is long and rather rambling, 
but by no means the least interesting of the 
set. The programme included what to many 
must have appeared a novelty, not having been 
performed since 1875. This was Grieg’s Sonata 
for piano and violin in F (op. 8). The three 
movements with their quaint themes, developed 
now with scholarly devices, now with all the 
freedom and fancy of Scandinavian folk-music, 
never fail to please and fascinate the listener. 
Mr. M. Pauer played the pianoforte part with 
simplicity and good taste, and was, of course, 
fortunate in having Herr Joachim as partner. 
The latter chose for his solo his favourite 
Tartini Sonata. The quartet was Beethoven, 
op. 59, No.1. Mr, Maas was the vocalist. 

J. 8. SHEDLOCK, 
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By 





Now ready, cloth, 2s.; stiff covers, 1s. 


HE CASE for DISESTABLISHMENT : 


a Handbook of Facts and Arguments in support of the Claim for 


Religious Equality. | 
 brimfal of d arg t and inf ion.” cS 
Manchester Examiner. 
* Just the book that has long been wanted.”—Freeman. 
Sosiety for the —— of Religion from State Patronage and Control, 
2, Serjeants’-inn, Fleet-street, London. 


\ ILLIAM TYNDALL’S FIVE BOOKS 


of MOSES, called the SaNTATevoR, printed A.D, 1530, Re- 
printed verbatim, compared with the Edition of 1534, Matthew’s Bible ot 
1537, Stephani Biblia of 1528, and Luther’s Das Alte Testament of 1523 ; 
tugether with the Chapter Summaries and Marginal Notes from Matthew's 
Bible, the Marginal Notes of Luther, and Prolegomena, 
By J. I. MOMBERT, D.D. 

This Edition of the First English T. lation of the tateuch, now for 
the first time reprinted in separate form, is made Fo the copy in the 
Lennox Library, New Y 

The Edition is limited to 500 copies. 
Royal 8vo, large paper, price in cloth, 31s, 6d. 
London : 8. BAGSTER & SONS, LIMITED, 15, Paternoster-row. 














Adopted by the School Board for London. 


Now ready, price 7s. 6d. the Set of Twelve Copies in a 
Wrapper, size 23 by 33; Mounted on Twelve Boards, 
7s. 6d, extra; or on Six Boards, both sides, 4s, 6d, extra. 


Coloured Freehand Drawing Copies 


FOR CLASS TEACHING. 


1, FROM EGYPTIAN ORNAMENT. 

2, FROM JAPANESE “ot ele 

3. FROM GREEK ORNAM Ni. 

4, FROM een ORNAM 
AISSANCE ORNAMENT, 


6. BUTTE . 

7. wana FL 

8. FROM JAPANESE ORNAMENT. 

- oo er 10 DW Guteiat 
ROM ITALIAN ORNAMENT. 


i FROM CHINESE ORNAMENT. 
12, FROM MEDIAEVAL ORNAMENT. 


These copies are ADAPTED from specimens of various 
styles of ee and are specially suitable for class- 
teaching. THE GLOUR makes the copy attractive to 
children, enables nom to distinguish the form more readily, 
and induces a habit, so useful to draughtsmen, of looking 
atand comparing masses or spaces instead of simply ob- 
Serving outlines. It is not intended that the colour should 
be copied by the children, though, when possible, the 
teacher will find it useful to allow this practice as a reward 
for careful drawing. 





London: 





ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD, 27, Chancery-lane, Ww. Cc. 
ESTABLISHED 1851, 
K BEC K 


Birk BAN K, 
Bouthampton-buildings, Ch 


lane, 
Current Accou: tsopened according to the usual practice of other Bankers, 
oo Interest allowed on the minimum monthly balances when not drawn 
The Mee Beck No peeeaeas charged for keeping 1 npeeten 
v io re- 

tebehlo ena ‘es money on Deposit at per cen 

mie Bank dertakes for i free of charge, the custody 

fr, Writings, and other eon and Valuables; the collection of Bil 
e exchange, Dividends, and Coupons; and tho purchase and sale of Stock 


Letters of Credit and Circular Notes issued. 
= amet with full particulars, on application. 
st March, Land, FRANCIS RAVENSOROFT, Manager. 


«1g, ANOTHER CURE OF COUGH AND COLD (this week), 


DR. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS, 


ey are > oun pleasant to take, and effectual in cases of 
Con, Colle, 1 have given them away, and highly recommend 


isi igned) “G, SMITH, Stokesley Station, Northallerton.” 
come, instantly relieve a 








nd rapidly — Asthma, C 


Shortness of Breath, Pains in the Chest, = 
oes taste pleasantly. Sold at Is. i iy and 2s. 9d. per Box. 








7 against Loss by Fire and Lightning effected in all parts of the 
world. 


Loss claims arranged with promptitude and Liberality. 


WILLIAM C, MACDONALD, a 
FRANCIS B, MACDONALD, } Joint 


THEATRES. 


ADELPHI THEATRE. 


Sole igo and oy Messrs, A. & 8. GATTI, 
ANKS. 








Every evening, at 4, IN THE 

Messrs. Charles Warner, Beveridge, Garis Beauchamp, Herbert, Shore, 
Fitzdavis Travers, Cooper, Byrnes, Fulljames, Bernard, and John Ryder ; 
— Isabel Bat » H. Leigh, i. Cove ney, J. Carter, and Maggie 


Fossett, at 7.15, by 





TURN HIM OUT. 


OURT THEATRE 
de 

Lessees and Managers, Mr. JOHN CLAYTON and Mr. ARTHUR CrECIL. 

TO-NIGHT, a Comedy, in four acts, by JAS. ALBERY, entitled 
THE DENHAMS, 

adapted from Emile Augier’s ‘Les Fourchambault,” will be acted by Mr. 
Arthur Cecil, Mr. H. B. Conway, Mr. Edward Price, and Mr. John Clayton; 
Miss Marion’ Terry, Miss Lydia Foote, Miss anand. and Mrs. John Wood. 











105,000 ACCIDENTS 
FOR WHICH 
TWO MILLIONS 
HAVE BEEN PAID AS 
COMPENSATION 


BY THE 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
64, CORNHILL. 
ACCIDENI> UF ALL KINDS, 
Paid-up and Invested Funds, £269,000. Premium Income, £235,000. 


CHAIRMAN HARVIM M. FARQUHAR, Esq. 


Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Local Agonts, or 
West-END OFFiCE—3, GRAND HOTEL BUILDINGS, CHAKLNG CROSS, 


HEAD OFFICE—‘4, ColwiLt, LONDON, E.C, 
WILLIAM J, VIAN, As, Secretary. 
FURNISH your HOUSES orAPARTMEN TS. 
THROUGHOUT 


on 
MOEDER’S HIRE SYSTEM. 
Tae origina), best, and most liberal, 
FOUNDED A.D 1863, 
Cash prices. No extra charge for time given, 
I lustrated Priced Catal with full p of terms, post-free. 
F, MOEDER, 
248,349,350, Tottenham-court-road, and !9, 20, and 21, Mor well-etreet, W 

Established 1862. 


To H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
BRAND & CO.’S OWN SAUCE, 


Sours, PRESERVED PROVISIONS, and 


PporreD MEATS & ‘YORK & GAME PIES. 
ESSENCE « of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 
‘TURTLE ‘LE SOUP, : and JELLY, and other 
SPECIALITIES for INVALIDS. 
CAUTION—BEWARE of IMITATIONS, 
SOLE ADDRESS— 


11, LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 
































RURY LANE THEATRE. 


Lessee and Manager, Mr. AUGUSTUS HARRIS. 

Every evening, Augustus Harris's grand Christmas Pantomime, entitled 
WHITTINGTON AND HIS CAT, 
by J. L. BLANCHARD, 

Messrs, Herbert Campbell, Harry Nicholls, Harry Parker, Charles Lauri, 
James T. Powers, Percy Bell, Keuben Inch, John Ridley, and Harry 
Payne (Clown) ; Mesdames Fanny Leslis, Kate Munroe, 22 ner, Minnie 
Mario, Dot Mario, Jessie Mayland, M. A. Victor, Erminia Pertoldi, and 
Zanfretta. The Children of the National Tratuiog School of Dancing, under 
the direc’ ‘ton o of Madame Katti Lanner, 


(7 RAN D 





THEATRE, 
ISLINGTON, 
Lessee and Manager, Mr, CHARLES WILMOT. 
Every evening, at 7.30, the great peae, by Meritt and Conquest, 
entitied NK 
Daniel Groodge (his original character), Mtr. George Conquest, 
scenery and effects. 


LOBE THEATRE, 


Sole Lesree and Manager, Mr. CHARLES = HAWEREr. 
Every evening, at 9, THE PKIVATE SECKETA 
Messrs, Beaumont, Penley, Hawtrey, Cross, Andre oH Sykes, Mackenzie, 
and Hill; Mesdames Featherstov, Millett, Murray and Ste phens. 
Preceded, at 8, by a Drama, in one act, entitled 
A BAD PENNY, 
Business Manag, Mr. EUGENE C. STAFFORD. 


y Ls hl 
** Suan THEATRE, 
Lessee and Mamogerens., Mrs, A. CONOVER. 
MISS ADA CAVENDISH, 
Every evening, at 8,30, an ee a in three acts, by MAnK 
QUINTON, entitled IN His POWEt 
Preceded, at 7.40, by RUTH'S ROM ANCE. 


A] r » 
RINCE’S THEATRE, 
Sole Proprietor and Manager, Mr. EDGAR Bruce. 

Every evening at 8, THE SCHOOL FOR SCANDAL 
Messrs. W. Farren, H, Beerbohm-Tree, PF, verill, A. Wood, FE. D, 
Lyons, Lin Kayne, J, Carne, Cri-p, Smedley, C. Thorpe , Weathersby 
Dalzel!, and Coghlan; Mesdames Arthur Stirling, Kate Pattison, Eva 
Sothern, and Mrs, - Langtry. 


Original 















Ls al » r Al 
QTRAND_ THEATRE. 
Sole Lessee and Manageress, Mrs. SWANBOROUVGH., 
Every evening, Miss JENNIE LEE, after her enormously successful tour 
round the world, will make her reappearance in England as 


in Charles Dickens's famous novel of “Bleak House,” adapted by Mr, J. P 
Burnett. 


POOLE'S THE R 


A 138 KE. 
Sole Lessee, Mr, J. i. TOOLK. 


Under the management of Willie Edouin and Lionel Brough. 
Every evening, at 8.30, New Burlesque, 
THE BABES; OR, W a FROM THE WOOD, 
by HARRY PAULTON and Ww. C. Le 
Preceded, at 7.40, by OF Pr DU ry. 
Mr. Lionel Brough, &c, 


AUDEVILLE THEATRE. 


Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. THOMAS THORNE, 
Every eveninz, at 8, SAINTS AND SINNERS, 
Messrs. Thomas Thorne, Henry Neviile, Fred, Thorne, W, Lestooq, E. M, 
Rorson, . Grove, W, Howe, Yorke Stephens, and Mackintosh ; Mesdames 
Cissy Grahame, M, A, Giffard, and Kate er 





FISHERS GLA 





DSTONE BAG. 


CATALOGUES POST-FREE. 


8 FISHER, 


188, STRAND 





Gold Medals: Paris, 1878; Calcutta, 1884. 


FRY’S COCOA EXTRACT 


IN PACKETS AND TINS. 


GUARANTEED PERFECTLY PURE COCOA ONLY. 


re hotly 
“Strictly pure; well manufactured in ever 


way. 
“Pure Cosoa, a portion of oil extracted.” — 


tly prepared, there is no nicer or more wholesome preparation of Cocoa.”—Dr, HASSsALL. 


V. STODDART, F.I.C., F.C.S., City Analyst. 


JHARLES A. CAMERON, M.D., F.R. CS. Bop ‘Analy st for Dublin. 





Try also FRY’S CARACAS COCOA.—“ A delicious preparation.” 





NINETEEN PRIZE MEDALS awarded to the Firm. 





vi THE ACADEMY. 


(Fes. 28, 1885.—No. 669. 








Messrs. MACMILLAN & COS. PUBLICATIONS. 








BY THE LATE RECTOR OF LINCOLN COLLEGE. 


MEMOTRS. 


By MARK PATTISON, late Rector of Lincoln College, Oxford. 


Crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. 


[Neat week. 








A NEW AMERICAN NOVEL. 


RAMONA: a Story. By Helen Jackson. 


Globe 8vo, 12s. 


2 vols., 


‘“‘There is much beauty both in the detail and in the conception. The Senora 
Moreno is a powerfully conceived character. There is great nobility in the Indian 
hero—the young chief Alessandro Assis: the minor characters are sketched off with 
an able hand, and the descriptions are often charming.’”’— Guardian, 


A MEDICAL NOVEL. 


CHARLEY KINGSTON’S AUNT. 


A Study of Medical Life and Experience. 
By PEN OLIVER, F.R.C.S. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


“‘ Charley Kingston has one of the most startling experiences ever accorded to a 
medical student. This incident is placed in the foreground of the story, where the 
clever French mystery novelists put the murder. The manner of telling the tale 
reminds one a.little of that of Mr. William Gilbert, who used to write such realistic 
and powerful stcries. This isin our opinion a favourable and flattering criticism.” 

Daily News. 
NEW BOOK BY MR. WALTER PATER. 


ARIUS THE EPICUREAN: his Sensations. and 


Ideas. By WALTER PATER, M.A., Author of “The Renaissance, Studies 
in Art and Poetry,” &c, 2-vols., Extra Crown 8vo, 21s. 


NEW BOOK BY MR. J. COMYNS CARR. 


PAPERS on ART. By J, Comyns Carr. Extra Crown 


8vo, 83. 6d. 
A POEM BY W. G. WILLS. 


JWELCHIOR: a Poem. By W. G. Wills, Author of 


“Charles I.,’”’ “ Olivia,’ &c., writer of “Claudian.” Crown 8vo, 9s. 


OEDIPUS the KING, Translated from the Greek of 


Sophocles into English Verse by E. D. A. MORSHEAD, M.A., late Fellow of 
New College, Oxford, Assistant Master of Winchester College. Cr. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


THE AENEID of VIRGIL, Translated into English 

by J. W. MACKAIL, M.A., Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford. Cr. 8vo, 7s. 6d, 

“The book appeals, above all, to peovle who are ignorant of Latin, and yet are 

eager to have a close knowledge of the author’s substance, undimmed by the in- 

evitable conceits, additions, and refinements of modern versifiers. Such readers will 

get from Mr. Mackail more than they will get from any other version to which we 
can direct them.”—Saturday Review. 


NEW BOOK BY LADY BARKER. 


T,ZTTERS to GUY. By Lady Barker, Author of 


“Station Life in New Zealand,” “ A Year’s Housekeeping in South Africa,’ 
&c. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

The Times says: * The ‘ Letters to Guy’ demonstrate that the writer has a quick 
and observant eye, which suffers little to escape her in the shape of natural scenery 
or the characteristics of the people whom she meets. Bearing in mind that the 
letters are addressed to a boy in England, they are all that such letters should be— 
graphic, sparkling, and amusing....... Read in this light—the light of frank, chatty, 
wae letters trom a mother to her son—they cannot fail to be appreciated and 


MACMILLAN’S 68. POPULAR NOVELS.—New Volumes. 


ILL. ByE. A. Di ° ° 
el: y illwyn | BETHESDA By Barbara 








HE Opening Chapters of a New Novel by MRS. RICHMOND | 





RITCHIE (Miss THACKERAY), Author of ‘‘ The Village on the 
Clif,” §c., are published in MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE 


for MARCH. 
Macmillan’s Magazine. 


No. 305, for MARCH, price 1s., contains— 


MRS. DYMOND. Chaps.I.—IV. By Mrs. Ritcuie (Miss THACKERAY). 
A CHAPTER. of ENGLISH HISTORY. 

ORANGE-BLOSSOM : Sonnet. 

IRRESPONSIBLE OPINION. 

BLACKSTONE. 

OLD MYTHOLOGY in NEW APPAREL. 

EXPERIENCES of a DAY-BOY at a PUBLIC SCHOOL. 

THE SOUTHERN VIEW of the ELECTION of CLEVELAND. 

A MILLIONAIRE’S COUSIN. Chaps. VII.—IX. (Conclusion.) 
REVIEW of the MONTH. 








| 
| 
| 


| 





Vil. A FAMILY AFF 


BISHOP TEMPLE’S BAMPTON LECTURES, 1884. 


HE RELATIONS between RELIGION and 
SCIENCE. Eight Lectures preached before the University of Oxford in the 
Year 1834, on the Foundation of the late Rev. JOHN BAMPTON, M.A. B 
the Right Rev. FREDERICK, LORD BISHOP-ELECT of LONDON. 
Second Edition. 8vo, 8s. 6d. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


GERMONS PREACHED in the CHAPEL of RUGBY 


SCHOOL. 4s.6d. SECOND SERIES, és. THIRD SERIES, 6s. 


TWENTY-SECOND ANNUAL PUBLICATION 
(Revised after Official Returns) of 


a -_ 
THE STATESMAN’S YEAR-BOOK: a Statietical 
and Historical Annual of the States of the Civilised World. For the Year 
1885. Edited by J. SCOTT KELTIE. Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

** As indispensable as Bradshaw.”—Times. 

“Everybody who knows this work is aware that it is a book that is indispensable 
to writers, financiers, politicians, statesmen, and all who are directly or indirectly 
interested in the political, social, industrial, commercial, and financial condition of 
their fellow-creatures at home and abroad. All the information that could possibly 
be desired by politicians, merchants, and public speakers and writers relative to the 
Const‘tution and Government, the Church and education, the revenue and expendi- 
ture, the army and navy, the area and Ty the commerce, industry, and tra ie 
of every civilised country in the world, is to be found readily accessible within the 
small limits of this admirable Year -book.’’— Standard. 


ONTCALM and WOLFE. By Francis Parkman, 


Author of “ Pioneers of France in the New World,” &c. ‘With Portraits and 
Maps. 2 vols., 8vo, 12s. 6d. each. 

“The book not only confirms the view we have pe ene! expressed, that Mr. 
Parkman ranks among the best historical writers of his country, but justifies the 
addition that his place is alongside of the greatest historians whose works are 
English classics,’”’—Athenaeum. 

cond Edition, Crown 8vo, with Portrait, 6s. 


RECORD of ELLEN WATSON. Arranged and 


pateed, . by ANNA BUCKLAND. Second Edition. Crowu 8vo, with 
ortrait, 6s. 

* Miss Buckland has done well to present the public with this record of a noble 
life. The memoir abundantly shows a — and a growth into real interest, and 
we commend the book to all who are feeling their way to a fit and useful calling in 
life.”’"— British Quarterly Review. 


LT, ESSONSin ELEMENTARY PRACTICAL PHYSICS. 


By BALFOUR STEWART, M.A., LL.D., F.R.S., Professor of Physics, Vic- 

toria University, Owens College, Manchester; and W. HALDANE GEE, 

Demonstrator and Assistant Lecturer in Physics, Owens College. Vol. I. 

GENERAL PHYSICAL PROCESSES. With Illustrations, Crown 8vo, 6s 
FOREIGN SCHOOL CLASSICS. 

Edited by G. E. FASNACHT, Assistant Master in Westminster School. 


ANDEAU, JULES.—MADEMOISELLE de la 


SEIGLIPRE. Edited by H. C. STEEL, M.A., Assistant Master in the 
Modern Side at Wellington College. 18mo, 1s. 6d. 


RINCE EDWARD and PRINCE GEORGE of WALES. 
An Illustrated Article, entitled “‘H.M.S. ‘BACCHANTE’ at the 
ANTIPODES,” dy PRINCE EDWARD and PRINCE GEORGE 
or WALES. 

And also the opening part of a New Story by Brer Haare, 


entitled ‘‘A SHIP of ’49.”” See THE ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED 
MAGAZINE for MARCH. 
Profusely Illustrated. Price SEXPENCE; by post, EIGHTPENCE. 


The English Mlustrated Magazine 


For MARCH, 1885, contains— 
I. PRINCE EDWARD and PRINCE GEORGE of WALES GOING DOWN 4 
| ai in AUSTRALIA, Engraved by J. D. Cooper, from a Photograph. 
rontisptece. 
II. H.M.S. “ BACCHANTE” at the ANTIPODES. By PrinckE EDWARD and 
PRINCE GEORGE of WALES. th Illustrations. 
III, PRIMROSES and COWSLIPS. By GRANT ALLEN. With Illustrations by H. 


Ryland. 
IV. = ad of CASTING in BRONZE. By GrorcEe Smonps. With Illus 
rations. 
V. A SHIP of ’49. (Tobe continued.) By Bret Harte. With Illustrations by 
Hugh Thomson. 
VI. PILGRIMAGES. BY W. MINTO. 
R. (To be continued.) By Huan Conway, Author of 
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